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SALEM  VESSELS  AND  THEIR  VOYAGES. 

By  George  Granville  Putnam. 

I. — The  Sumatra  Trade. 

A  story  of  a  ship  is  always  sure  to  interest  Salem 
people,  especially  if  the  craft  ever  had  the  slightest  con¬ 
nection  with  the  port  of  Salem,  either  on  account  of 
having  been  built  by  her  artisans  or  having  been  sent  on 
long  distance  voyages  “to  the  rich  ports  of  the  Far  East” 
by  her  merchants.  Many  a  Salem  family  of  today  looks 
back  with  pride  to  a  member  who  figured  as  cabin  boy, 
ordinary  seaman,  able  seaman,  mate,  master,  supercargo 
or  owner.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  chronicler  of  these 
sea  stories,  which  were  first  prepared  by  him  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Salem  Evening  News,  to  present  them, 
with  additions  and  corrections,  in  permanent  form,  in 
order  that  the  historical  information  which  they  contain 
may  be  preserved. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  the  declaration  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized,  that  unless  those  of  today  who 
are  conversant  with  the  early  and  late  commercial  trade 
of  Salem  record  such  knowledge  in  manuscript  or  print, 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  history  will  be  lost.  It  was  with 
that  end  in  view  that  this  series  of  articles  was  written, 
an  especially  strong  reason  being  that  there  is  living  in 
Salem  today  one  who  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  maritime 
affairs  through  his  long  connection  as  a  member  of  the 
old  Salem  merchant  firm.  Stone,  Silsbees,  Pickman  & 
Allen — Mr.  George  Henry  Allen.  In  preparing  a  brief 
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history  of  the  early  Sumatra  trade,  Mr.  Allen’s  assistance 
in  designating  various  sources  from  which  information 
could  be  obtained,  has  been  most  helpful. 

The  files  of  the  old  Salem  Regitter,  recognized  as  a 
thoroughly  reliable  authority  for  marine  news,  the  records 
at  the  Salem  Custom  House  and  the  marine  journals  which 
are  carefully  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute,  have  been  freely  consulted.  Other  authorities  noted 
are  “The  Annals  of  Salem,”  by  that  eminent  antiquarian, 
Joseph  B.  Felt ;  “An  Historical  Sketch  of  Salem,”  by 
Henry  M.  Batchelder  and  Charles  S.  Osgood,  Mr.  Osgood 
being  particularly  well  prepared  for  writing  the  commer¬ 
cial  chapter  of  Salem,  from  his  many  years’  service  as 
Deputy  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  district  of  Salem 
and  Beverly;  and  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex 
Institute. 

Engaged  in  the  Sumatra  trade  were  Salem  merchants  of 
the  highest  standing,  and  the  owners  of  vessels,  the  mas¬ 
ters,  supercargoes,  clerks  and  sailors,  were  natives  of 
Salem,  Beverly,  Danvers,  Peabody,  Marblehead,  Lynn, 
and,  in  fact,  of  towns  all  over  Essex  County,  as  well  as 
from  far  beyond  its  limits. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  members  of  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  several  years  ago,  on  “Some  Historical  Streets  and 
Commercial  Houses  in  Salem,”  the  late  Gilbert  L.  Streeter, 
who  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Salem  Obterver^ 
declared,  “It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Salem  has  had 
two  periods  of  commercial  greatness  and  renown.  First, 
in  the  colonial  days  of  Philip  English,  say  from  1650  to 
1760 — a  hundred  years  of  great  prosperity.  And  again, 
in  the  sixty  years  following  the  Revolution,  a  i)eriod  of 
even  more  distinguished  prosperity.  The  first  commercial 
expansion  was  in  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
second  with  the  East  Indies.  In  both  of  these  large  for¬ 
tunes  were  made  and  noted  families  established.” 

Figuring  prominently  in  the  East  India  commerce  in 
the  period  after  the  Revolution  was  this  trade  between 
Salem  and  Sumatra,  a  trade  marked  by  romance,  pathos, 
tragedy  and  prosperity.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the 
writer  to  interest  the  reader  with  a  relation  of  many  of 
the  incidents  which  tell  of  the  ships,  the  sagacity,  and  the 
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heroism  of  Salem  men  engaged  in  this  trade  nearly  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago.  Be  it  remembered  always 
that  the  first  American  vessel  to  visit  the  northwest  coast 
of  the  Island  of  Sumatra  and  to  bring  to  this  country 
from  there  a  cargo  of  pepper  in  bulk  was  the  property  of 
a  Salem  merchant,  commanded  by  a  Salem  shipmaster, 
manned  by  Salem  men,  and  that  the  cargo  was  brought 
right  into  this  very  port  of  Salem,  and  the  duties  paid 
into  the  Salem  custom  house.  The  vessel  was  the  brig 
Rajah,  Captain  Jonathan  Carnes,  and  her  owners  were 
Jonathan  and  Willard  Peele.  The  story  has  been  told 
by  various  persons,  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first, 
appearance  in  book  form  being  in  a  volume  published  by 
Harper  «St  Brothel’s,  New  York,  in  1835,  and  written  by 
J.  N.  Reynolds,  who  joined  the  United  States  frigate 
Potomac  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  as  private  secretary  to  Com¬ 
modore  John  Downes  of  the  Potomac.  The  Potomac 
sailed  from  New  York,  August  24,  1831,  for  Sumatra  and 
the  Pacific.  The  object  of  her  visit  to  that  island  will 
appear  later.  She  did  not  reach  Boston  on  her  return, 
however,  until  May  22,  1834,  having,  in  the  meantime, 
circumnavigated  the  globe.  Although  Mr.  Reynolds  did 
not  join  the  frigate  until  she  reached  Valparaiso,  he  had 
access  to  all  the  notes  made  on  the  voyage,  as  well 
as  to  the  official  documents.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  compile  an  authentic  account  of  the  whole  voyage, 
and  he  wrote  in  the  first  person  singular. 

1  In  Joseph  B.  Felt’s  “Annals  of  Salem,”  Batchelder  and 

Osgood’s  “Historical  Sketch  of  Salem,”  and  in  an  article 
by  Captain  John  S.  Sleeper,  a  shipmaster,  and  afterwards 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Journal,  it  is  stated  that 
[  the  first  American  vessel  that  ever  procured  pepper  from 
1  the  northwest  coast  of  Sumatra  was  the  Salem  schooner 

I  Rajah,  commanded  by  Captain  Jonathan  Carnes.  She 

was  fitted  out  from  Salem  for  the  East  Indies  in  1795. 
f  While  in  Bencoolen,  Sumatra,  the  captain  learned  some- 

1  thing  of  the  pepper  trade,  at  that  period  confined  princi¬ 

pally  to  the  west  coast,  at  the  single  port  of  Padang.  To 
this  port  he  shaped  his  course,  without  any  other  knowl¬ 
edge  or  directions  than  such  as  he  had  by  accident  been 
enabled  to  procure  from  a  pilot,  whose  services  he  secured 
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to  accompany  him.  On  arriving  at  Padang,  Captain 
Carnes  found  that  little  pepper  was  raised  there,  but  that 
it  was  brought  in  small  quantities  by  the  natives  in  their 
proas  from  other  ports  further  to  the  north.  These  ports 
he  did  not  visit  at  this  time,  but,  after  considerable  delay, 
was  successful  in  procuring  a  cargo,  after  which  he  sailed 
for  the  United  States.  However,  while  touching  at  some 
of  the  West  India  islands,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  his  vessel  on  a  reef  and  with  her  the  whole  of  his 
cargo.  On  his  arrival  in  Salem,  he  made  his  owners  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  new  channel  of  trade  he  had  opened, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  kept  a  profound  secret. 

The  Captain’s  representations  induced  Jonathan  Peele, 
a  wealthy  distiller  of  Salem,  to  build  a  large  schooner,  to 
fit  her  out  for  a  long  voyage,  and  to  give  Captain  Carnes 
the  command  of  her,  with  instructions  to  carry  into  oper¬ 
ation  his  plan  of  procuring  a  cargo  of  pepper.  This 
schooner  rbrig)  was  called  the  Rajah,  and  she  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  vessel  of  about  120  tons.  Her  register,  now  on 
file  at  the  Salem  Custom  House,  is  as  follows :  ‘•^Rajah, 
schooner,  120  tons,  Salisbury,  1795,  altered  to  a  brigan¬ 
tine  July  14,  1798.  Registered  November  3,  1795. 
Willard  Peele,  Jonathan  Peele,  Ebenezer  Beckford,  own¬ 
ers;  Jonathan  Carnes,  master.  Registered  July  14, 1798. 
Willard  Peele,  Jonathan  Peele,  owners ;  Jonathan  Carnes, 
master.  Registered  March  25,  1802,  Israel  Williams, 
Charles  Cleveland,  Isaac  Hacker,  Jr.,  owners ;  Joseph  W. 
Williams,  master.  Registered  August  8,  1803,  Edward 
West,  Gamaliel  H.  Ward,  owners  ;  Gamaliel  H.  Ward, 
master.” 

The  Rajah  was  armed  with  four  iron  guns,  and  she 
carried  a  crew  of  ten  men.  Captain  Carnes  was  absent 
eighteen  months.  After  arriving  at  Padang,  the  Captain 
procured  such  further  information  of  the  coast  as  induced 
him  to  make  sail  for  other  ports  further  to  the  north. 
Without  chart  or  guide  of  any  kind,  he  made  his  way 
among  numerous  coral  reefs,  of  which  navigators  have 
much  to  dread  even  at  the  present  day,  as  far  as  the  port 
of  Analaboo,  touching  also  at  Soo-Soo,  where  he  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  large  portion  of  his  cargo. 

Captain  Carnes’  owners  received  no  intelligence  from 
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him  during  his  entire  absence,  and  Mr.  Peele  began  to  feel 
anxious  for  the  result  of  his  venture.  But  one  line  morning, 
October  15,  1799,  a  vessel  entered  the  harbor  with  colors 
flying,  and  as  rusty  as  a  coal  barge.  The  people  hurried 
to  the  wharves,  and  great  curiosity  was  manifested  to 
learn  in  what  part  of  the  eastern  world  Captain  Carnes 
bad  been  so  successful  in  loading  his  vessel  in  so  short  a 
time  with  pepper.  The  cargo  had  been  purchased  of  the 
natives  for  a  few  boxes  of  trinkets  and  hardware  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  value,  and  was  sold  in  Salem  for  thirty- 
seven  cents  a  pound,  says  Captain  Sleeper.  The  long 
absence  of  Captain  Carnes  was  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
remaining  in  port  until  a  second  crop  of  pepper  had 
ripened  and  had  been  gathered.  There  had  never  been 
so  much  pepper  brought  in  one  vessel  to  the  United 
States,  and,  Mr.  Reynolds  says,  it  was  amusingly  related 
that  there  were  at  that  time  very  intelligent  persons  who 
went  into  minute  calculations  to  show  that  the  amount  of 
stock  on  hand  would  be  found  greatly  beyond  the  imme¬ 
diate  demand.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  at  this 
period  a  vessel  of  150  tons  was  deemed  quite  large 
enough  to  bring  the  whole  crop  raised  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra.  The  cargo  was  sold  at  a  profit  of  seven 
hundred  per  cent. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  possibilities  of  competition 
called  into  existence  by  so  extraordinary  a  voyage  as  the 
Rajah's.  As  yet,  however,  the  matter  was  a  secret.  No 
one  was  able  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  and  preparations 
for  another  voyage  showed  that  the  owners  had  confidence 
that  their  prosperity  would  continue.  It  was  known  that 
Captain  Carnes  had  received  his  first  knowledge  of  the 
trade  while  at  Bencoolen,  so  in  a  very  short  time  vesse  s 
were  fitted  out  from  Salem  directly  for  that  port,  with 
instructions  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  directions  which  had 
been  given  to  Captain  Carnes.  They  were  not  successful. 
Of  the  west  coast,  north  of  Padang,  nothing  was  known  ; 
no  charts  and  no  sailing  directions  were  to  be  found ; 
while  the  most  unfavorable  accounts  of  the  danger  of 
navigation  were  pointed  out,  and  were  exaggerated  by  the 
English,  but  more  particularly  by  the  Dutch,  in  order  to 
deter  the  new  adventurers.  These  vessels,  therefore,  be- 
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ing  unable  to  get  on  the  track  of  the  more  successful 
pioneer,  proceeded  to  make  up  their  voyages  in  some 
other  part  of  India.  The  secret  voyages  to  Sumatra  did 
not,  however,  continue  long.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  mystery  was  solved,  and  the  whole  ground 
was  oi)en  for  competition.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  a 
foreign  trade  that  was  to  prove  of  tremendous  importance 
to  Salem  merchants  and  was  to  enrich  them  beyond  their 
greatest  anticipations.  Says  Mr.  Reynolds  : 

While  feeling  our  way  among  the  islands  and  shoals  of  the  ex> 
tensive  coast  of  Sumatra,  it  was  our  original  intention  to  furnish 
something  in  the  shape  of  “sailing  directions,”  for  the  guide  of 
other  mariners,  and  we  had  actually  prepared  an  article  for  the  pur 
pose.  This  duty,  however,  has  since  been  much  more  ably  per¬ 
formed  than  it  could  have  been  with  our  limited  space  and  materi¬ 
als.  For  this  important  service  our  country  is  indebted  to  Captains 
Ghas.  M.  Endicutt  and  James  D.  Gillis  of  Salem,  Mass.  The  former, 
who  was  master  of  the  ship  Friendship  when  she  was  seized  by  the 
Malays  at  Quallah-Battoo,  has  been  trading  on  the  coast  for  more 
than  fifteen  years,  during  which  period  he  has,  profitably  for  bis 
country,  filled  up  all  the  tedious  and  vexatious  delays  incidental  to 
a  pepper  voyage  by  a  laborious  and  careful  survey  of  the  coast. 
Captain  Endicott  has  since  published  the  results  of  his  labors  in  a 
well  executed  chart  of  the  coast,  accompanied  with  sailing  direc¬ 
tions,  comprising  almost  every  item  of  information  requisite  for 
navigators  in  these  waters.  Actuated  by  a  like  zeal  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  his  native  country.  Captain  Gillis  has  extended 
the  survey  to  latitude  five  degrees  north,  and  published  an  excellent 
chart,  with  sailing  directions. 

Mr.  Reynolds  also  speaks  very  highly  of  the  valuable 
work  done  in  this  line  by  Captain  George  Nichols  of 
Salem,  who  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra  May  9,  1801, 
in  the  ship  Active  of  Salem.  He  made  accurate  observa¬ 
tions  and  corrected  several  errors  on  the  old  English 
charts,  which  were  of  great  value  to  those  who  came 
later. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  country  from  which  so  many 
riches  came.  Sumatra  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  on 
the  globe,  and  is  the  most  westerly  of  a  group  known  as 
the  Sunda  Islands.  It  is  estimated  to  be  one  thousand 
miles  in  length  by  over  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth. 
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Its  direction  is  from  northwest  to  soutlieast,  extending 
across  the  equator,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  A  portion  is  in  latitude  five  degrees  and  fifty-six 
minutes  south,  and  extends  from  longitude  ninety-five 
degrees  and  thirty-four  minutes  east  to  one  hundred  and 
five  degrees  and  fifty  minutes  east.  The  whole  of  the 
southwest  coast  lies  on  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  north¬ 
west  point  stretches  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Al¬ 
though  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  tropics,  yet  it  is 
more  temperate  than  many  regions  beyond  the  torrid 
zone.  The  hour  of  the  greatest  heat  is  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  temperature  is  between  eighty- 
two  and  eighty-five  degrees,  and  seldom  rises  above 
eighty-six  in  the  shade.  The  foregoing  applies  to  the 
coast,  but  beyond  the  first  range  of  hills  the  air  is  quite 
cool,  so  that  fires  are  desirable  in  the  morning.  The 
thermometer  there  stands  at  about  seventy  degrees.  On 
the  west  coast  the  southeast  monsoon,  or  dry  season,  be¬ 
gins  about  May  and  lasts  until  September.  The  northwest 
monsoon  begins  about  November,  and  the  heavy  rains 
cease  about  March.  The  island  is  covered  by  a  luxuriant 
vegetation,  grass,  shrubbery,  jungle,  fruit  trees  and  foi’- 
ests. 

There  is  a  variance  in  the  dates  regarding  the  first  arri¬ 
val  of  Captain  Carnes  of  Salem  from  the  northwest  coast 
of  Sumatra  in  the  Rajah.  Pepper  had  been  brought  from 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  to  the  United  States  several 
years  before  1799.  Felt,  in  his  “Annals  of  Salem,”  says : 
“1789 — This  year  the  brig  Cadet  arrives  at  Boston,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Jonathan  Carnes  of  Salem,  from  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra,  with  pepper,  spices  and  camphor; 
is  said  to  be  the  first  American  vessel  that  ever  traded  in 
that  quarter.” 

“In  1794,  Jan.  7.  News  that  the  Grand  Sachem,  Cap¬ 
tain  Jonathan  Carnes,  from  India,  is  lost  on  Bermuda 
Island,  with  her  cargo.”  (This  would  seem  to  be  the 
vessel  to  which  Mr.  Reynolds  refers,  as  before  stated.) 

That  the  brigantine  Rajah  was  built  expressly  for  Cap¬ 
tain  Carnes  after  his  arrival  from  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  is  open  to  doubt.  The  Salem  Custom  House 
register  shows  that  a  schooner  Rajah  was  built  in  Salis- 
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bury  in  1795,  that  her  rig  was  changed  to  a  brigantine, 
July  14,  1798,  that  her  owners  were  Jonathan  and  Wil¬ 
lard  Peele  and  Ebenezer  Beckford,  and  Jonathan  Carnes, 
master. 

On  January  3, 1798,  the  brigantine  Captain  Asa 

Batchelder,  entered  at  the  Salem  Custom  House,  from 
Bordeaux,  with  wine  and  merchandise  to  Willard  Peele  & 
Co.,  Stephen  Phillips  (great-grandfather  of  Stephen  W. 
and  J.  Duncan  Philli|is  of  Salem),  and  George  Crownin- 
shield.  The  duties  paid  on  the  cargo  amounted  to  $251.49. 

The  Salem  Gazette  of  July  20,  1798,  has  the  following 
in  its  ship  news  column:  “Cleared  —  Brig  Rajah, 
Carnes,  Sumatra.”  This  would  appear  to  he  the  beginning 
of  the  firat  direct  voyage  of  the  Rajah,  Captain  Carnes, 
master,  to  the  northwest  coast  of  Sumatra.  She  next  en¬ 
tered  at  the  Salem  Custom  House,  October  15,  1799,  her 
cargo  consisting  of  158,544  pounds  of  peppei’,  28  pounds 
Hyson  tea,  nankeen  and  china  articles,  the  duties  being 
$9,512.64  on  pepper,  $8.96  on  tea,  15  cents  on  nankeen, 
and  $1.08  on  china  articles,  a  total  of  $9,522.83.  So  ends 
what  is  apparently  the  pioneer  voyage  of  the  American 
pepper  trade  with  the  northwest  coast  of  Sumatra.  The 
cargo  was  consigned  to  Jonathan  Peele. 

Captain  Carnes  brought  home  with  him,  on  this  voyage, 
many  curios,  which  he  gave  to  the  East  India  Marine 
Society.  They  formed  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
splendid  museum  now  in  this  city,  which  has  become 
famous  the  world  over  for  its  unrivalled  collection,  has 
grown. 

Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.  D.,  in  his  “Diary,”  published 
by  the  Essex  Institute  in  four  volumes,  says,  under  date 
of  October  22,  1799  : 

Captain  Carnes,  from  Sumatra,  shew  me  various  specimens  of 
shells,  a  large  oister  shell,  like  that  given  to  the  Historical  Society, 
the  tooth  of  an  elephant,  a  pipe  with  two  stems,  a  petrified  mush¬ 
room  cap  and  stem,  and  two  specimens  of  boxes  in  gold,  with  open 
work,  extremely  nice,  and  open  fiowers.  The  work  is  of  uncom¬ 
monly  thin  plates  of  gold,  by  the  Malays. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  new  marine  society,  called  the  East  India 
Marine  Society,  to  make  a  cabinet.  This  society  has  been  lately 
thought  of.  Captain  [John]  Gibant  first  mentioned  the  plan  to  me 
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this  summer  and  desired  me  to  give  some  plan  of  articles  or  a 
sketch.  The  first  friends  of  the  institution  met  and  chose  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  compare  and  digest  articles  from  the  sketches  given  to 
them. 

Last  week  I  was  informed  that  on  the  preceding  week  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  met  and  signed  the  articles  proposed  by  the  committee  and 
had  chosen  Captain  Benjamin  Hodges  president.  Captain  Jacob 
Crowninshield,  treasurer,  and  had  paid  $25  each  for  a  fund,  and  bad 
chosen  a  committee  of  observation.  On  Saturday  last.  Captain 
Gibaut  brought  me  the  articles  and  begged  a  revision  of  them.  I 
gave  him  my  ideas.  The  president  asked  the  same,  and  I  have 
promised  whenever  they  are  again  exhibited  to  give  my  remarks  in 
writing,  as  this  liberal  and  important  design  has  not  yet  the  perfec¬ 
tion  its  members  intend  to  give  it. 

These  articles  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  to-day. 
They  are  exceedingly  valuable,  not  only  as  curios,  but 
from  their  historical  associations  as  well.  Thus  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society,  which 
has  come  down  to  the  present  generation,  after  an  exist¬ 
ence  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  dating 
its  very  life  to  this  first  voyage  in  the  pepper  trade.  It 
is  something  in  which  every  Salem-born  person  ought  to 
take  an  interest,  and  more  than  that,  to  feel  a  deep  pride. 

From  the  register  of  the  Custom  House,  it  appears  that 
there  were  two  vessels  named  Rajah.  The  Salem  Gazette, 
as  stated,  contains  the  clearance,  in  its  issue  of  November 
15,  1795,  of  the  schooner  Rajah,  Captain  Carnes,  for 
India.  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  either  in  the 
tile  of  the  Salem  Gazette  or  at  the  Custom  House  the  date 
of  the  arrival  home  from  that  voyage  to  Sumatra  of  this 
schooner.  That  Captain  Carnes  was  absent  in  Sumatra 
in  the  schooner  Rajah  in  1797  is  certified  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  in  Felt’s  “Annals  of  Salem”  : 

Jan.  24,  1797.  A  statement  is  made  of  Captain  Jonathan  Carnes, 
of  the  schooner  Bajah,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  commander 
of  a  French  privateer,  supposing  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  at¬ 
tacked  him  in  the  night.  The  assailants  boarded  the  Rajah.  Cap¬ 
tain  Carnes  thought  them  Malays,  and  a  conflict  ensued.  The  mis¬ 
take  was  not  discovered  till  one  of  his  men  had  a  hand  cut  off  and 
a  French  lieutenant  was  killed.  As  a  result  of  a  parley,  the  French 
apologized  and  departed. 
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Another  version  of  the  story,  as  told  in  the  “Histori¬ 
cal  Sketch  of  Salem,”  by  Charles  S.  Osgood  and  Henry 
M.  Batchelder : 

In  the  year  1793,  Captain  Jonathan  Carnes  of  Salem,  being  at  the 
port  of  Bencoolen,  learned  that  pepper  grew  wild  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Sumatra.  On  his  return  to  Salem  he  made  known  his 
discovery  to  Jonathan  Peele,  who  immediately  built  a  schooner  and 
gave  Carnes  the  command.  The  vessel  was  called  the  Rajahy  and 
was  of  130  tons  burthen,  carrying  ten  men  and  four  guns.  In  1795 
he  set  sail  for  Sumatra,  the  destination  of  the  vessel  and  the  object 
of  the  voyage  being  a  profound  secret.  The  Rajah  cleared  at  Salem 
November  3,  1795,  for  India,  having  on  board  two  pipes  of  brandy, 
fifty-eight  cases  of  gin,  twelve  tons  of  iron,  two  hogsheads  of  to¬ 
bacco  and  two  boxes  of  salmon.  The  vessel  was  absent  eighteen 
months,  during  which  time  her  owner,  Mr.  Peele,  had  no  tidings 
from  her.  At  last  she  entered  Salem  harbor,  with  a  cargo  of  pepper 
in  bulk,  the  first  to  be  so  imported  into  this  country.  This  cargo 
was  sold  at  a  profit  of  700  per  cent.  The  Rajah,  under  command 
of  Captain  Carnes,  entered  at  Salem  in  October,  1799,  with  158,544 
pounds  of  pepper,  and  in  July,  1801,  with  147,776  pounds,  the  last 
consigned  to  Jonathan  and  Willard  Peele. 

Captain  Carnes  made  other  voyages  to  the  Island  of 
Sumatra.  He  entered  at  Salem,  July  18,  1801,  in  the 
brig  Rajah,  with  147,776  pounds  of  pepper  to  J.  &  W. 
Peele  and  others,  the  duties  being  $8,938.46.  Included 
in  the  cargo  were  1438  pounds  of  coffee  to  the  same  firm. 
The  passage  home  occupied  five  months.  Captain  Carnes 
arrived  again  in  Salem,  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  from 
Sumatra,  in  the  ship  Concord,  November  16,  1803,  with 
252,570  pounds  of  pepper  to  George  Crowninshield  & 
Sons  and  9367  pounds  of  pepper  to  the  master.  The  duties 
were  $15,727.44.  Whether  or  not  the  captain  retired 
from  the  sea  at  this  time  is  unknown.  William  Leavitt, 
in  his  interesting  History  of  Essex  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M. 
of  Salem,  thus  clu-onicles  him  :  “73  —  Jonathan  Carnes, 

master  mariner ;  died  December  10,  1827.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  navigators  to  the  East  Indies.  In  1788  he 
commanded  the  brig  Cadet — the  first  vessel  to  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra.  Married,  April  26,  1784,  to  Rebecca 
Vans.  Admitted  to  the  lodge,  November  2,  1780.”  The 
Salem  Register  chronicles  his  death  as  follows,  and  adds 
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no  more  :  “Died — On  Friday  [December  7, 1827],  Captain 
Jonathan  Carnes,  aged  70.”  Only  that,  and  not  a  word 
of  the  great  achievements  of  this  distinguished  mariner, 
whose  high  place  is  secure  in  the  commercial  history  of 
Salem  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Other  merchants  were  not  slow  in  following  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Peeles.  First  among  them  was  the  firm  of 
George  Crowninshield  &  Sons,  who  dispatched  their  fine 
new  shij)  Beliiarius.  The  Salem  Register  of  Thursday,  July 
30,  1801,  in  its  ship  news  column,  reports  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  at  Salem,  on  her  return  from  her  Sumatra 
voyage,  as  follows : 

Tuesday  [July  28] — Arrived,  the  fast  sailing  and  well  known  ship 
Beliaariuit,  Captain  Samuel  Skerry,  Jr.,  102  days  from  Bencoolen, 
Sumatra,  having  performed  the  round  voyage  in  the  remarkably 
short  time  of  eight  months  and  three  days.  She  sailed  from  Salem 
November  25,  1800.  In  our  bay  the  BeUaariua  was  chased  by  an 
English  frigate.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Beliaariua  has  made  the 
shortest  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  that  was  ever  made  from  this 
country.  Her  last  voyage  was  made  in  eight  months  and  nineteen 
days,  the  two  voyages  together  having  been  performed  in  sixteen 
months  and  twenty-two  days. 

Captain  Skerry  experienced  very  bad  weather  on  the  coast  of 
Sumatra  for  ten  days  before  he  arrived  at  Bencoolen,  having  several 
successive  and  adverse  gales  of  wind  and  strong  currents  setting  to 
leeward,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  monsoon,  which  greatly  retarded 
the  passage. 

Captain  Skerry  spoke  on  May  6,  latitude  2.S  south,  longitude  55 
east,  the  ship  America,  Captain  John  Crowninshield  of  this  port, 
seventy-four  days  out,  all  well,  bound  to  the  Isle  of  France,  to  re¬ 
pair  her  foremast,  which  was  sprung,  and  she  expected  to  arrive 
there  in  two  days  afterwards.  The  America  passed  the  Island  of 
Tristan-du-Cunha  in  forty-five  days,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
forty-nine  days. 

The  Belisarius  brought  a  cargo  of  336,497  pounds  of 
pepper,  the  duties  on  which  amounted  to  #20,357.16.  The 
consignees  were  Samuel  Ropes,  George  Burchmore, 
George  Crowninshield  &  Sons,  Samuel  Skerry,  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  Henderson.  She  fitted  at  once  for  another  vo3'age 
to  Sumatra,  and  she  cleared  at  Salem,  September  3,  1801, 
under  the  same  commander.  She  arrived  home  July  13, 
1802,  completing  the  voyage  in  twelve  months  and  twen- 
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ty-one  days,  and  making  the  following  marine  report : 
“Left  Sumatra  March  15.  Was  detained  for  pepper 
nearly  three  months  at  different  ports,  where  the  article 
was  scarce  and  had  to  be  purchased  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  British  residents  threatened  to  prohibit 
the  trade  to  all  foreign  vessels,  as  the  two  annual  East 
India  Company’s  ships  would  not  procure  cargoes  with¬ 
out  a  long  detention.  The  Malays  attempted  to  cut  otf  a 
small  English  brig  mounting  ten  guns  and  had  burned  the 
town  of  Lemonaja.”  The  duties  paid  were  #20,916.40. 

Before  sailing  from  Salem  on  this  voyage,  “a  most  dis¬ 
tressing  accident  occurred  aboard  the  ship,  August  4, 

1801.  Benjamin  Ropes,  the  second  mate,  and  son  of 
Samuel  Ropes,  was  engaged  in  launching  the  ship’s  fore¬ 
topmast,  and  while  he  had  placed  himself  on  the  forecap 
and  was  in  the  act  of  forcing  out  one  of  the  topmast 
wedges,  it  run  down  suddenly  and  crushed  him  instantly 
to  death.  When  he  was  taken  from  under  the  cross-trees 
and  rigging,  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of 
remaining  life — it  had  fled — and  he  that  was  here  a  few 
minutes  before,  cheerful  and  gay,  had  gone,  we  trust,  to  a 
happier  world.  Several  other  persons  were  in  the  ship’s 
top  at  the  time,  but  all  escaped  unhurt.”  The  foregoing 
is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  in  the  Salem  Reg¬ 
ister  of  August  6,  1801,  to  which  is  appended  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  young  man.  In  his  “Diary,”  under  date 
of  August  5,  1801,  Dr.  Bentley  writes:  “Mr.  Ropes  was 
buried  to-day.  About  400  persons  attended  in  procession, 
and  he  was  the  first  ever  lodged  in  the  new  burying 
ground,  which  lays  between  Brown  street  and  between 
St.  Peter  and  Williams  streets,  extending  to  North  river.” 
This  refers  to  the  Howard  street  cemetery,  and  it  settles 
the  point  regarding  the  first  tenant  of  this  ancient  ground, 
public  burials  in  which  long  since  ceased. 

The  Belisarius  sailed  again  from  Salem,  August  12, 

1802,  but  returned  to  port  on  August  24,  having  been 
struck  by  lightning  at  midnight  on  August  17,  in  latitude 
42  north,  longitude  62  west,  five  days  from  Salem.  Cap¬ 
tain  Skerry  reported : 

The  weather  was  squally,  with  hard  rain,  blowing  fresh  from  the 
southward,  the  ship  being  under  close-reefed  topsails,  all  bands  on 
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deck  being  employed  in  taking  in  sail,  the  Belisariua  was  suddenly 
struck  by  lightning,  which  descended  by  the  maintopgallant  mast 
and  ran  down  the  mainmast  into  the  between  decks,  where  it  ex¬ 
hausted  itself.  Every  person  on  board  was  knocked  down  excepting 
the  man  at  the  helm.  One  of  the  seamen,  Stephen  Shehane  of  this 
town,  was  killed ;  the  chief  mate,  Mr.  Meek,  and  two  seamen,  Henry 
Lemmond  and  Timothy  Brown,  wounded,  the  last  named  severely 
injured,  being  much  burned.  The  ship  for  more  than  an  hour  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  on  lire,  as  large  quantities  of  smoke  issued  from  the 
hatches  and  companion-way.  All  the  compasses  were  rendered  use¬ 
less,  their  polarity  being  totally  destroyed,  the  north  point  of  some 
tending  to  the  southeast,  and  in  others  it  was  fixed  at  southwest. 
The  compasses  which  remained  below  were  more  injured  than 
those  on  deck.  The  ship  received  no  damage  in  the  hull,  but  the 
maintopmast  is  injured.  As  the  compasses  would  not  tend  regu¬ 
larly  to  any  one  point,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  ship 
could  he  kept  on  her  course  in  the  night  time.  Mr.  Meek  and  the 
two  seamen  are  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

After  some  needed  repairs,  the  BelUarim  sailed  for  Su¬ 
matra  on  her  third  voyage  to  that  island,  under  command 
of  Captain  Skerry.  She  arrived  home  September  20, 1803, 
in  132  days  from  Sumatra,  and  in  96  da^'s  from  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon.  She  brought  a  cargo  of  295,824  pounds  of 
pepper,  on  which  were  paid  duties  of  $17,749.44.  This 
was  the  last  voyage  of  the  ship  in  the  Sumatra  trade. 

The  Belisarim  was  launched  from  the  shipyard  of  Enos 
Briggs  at  Stage  Point,  now  the  site  of  the  Naumkeag 
Mills,  in  October,  1794.  She  was  261  1-2  tons  register, 
was  pierced  for  sixteen  guns,  and  carried  that  numl)er. 
She  was  94  1-2  feet  long,  25  feet  beam,  and  her  depth 
must  have  been  more  than  one-half  her  breadth.  She 
carried  most  valuable  cargoes,  and  paid  the  highest  duties 
for  a  vessel  of  her  size.  She  was  comparable  to  modern 
clippers  in  speed.  She  was  the  pride  of  the  Crownin- 
shields,  who  built  her,  owned  her,  and  sailed  her,  the 
father,  George;  and  the  sons,  Jacob,  who  was  offered  the 
position  of  secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Jefferson,  but  declined  the  honor;  Benjamin  W., 
who  was  appointed  to  the  same  position  by  President 
Madison,  and  filled  the  office  from  1814  to  1818,  it  being 
the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  this  country  where 
two  brothers  have  been  appointed  to  this  high  office ; 
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Richard  and  George,  all  being  part  owners  of  the  ship. 
Her  voyages  to  the  East  were  among  the  quickest.  After 
eight  voyages  to  India,  following  her  Sumatra  career, 
with  such  sailors  as  Edward  Allen,  Robert  Peele  and 
George  Burchmore  for  her  mastei-s,  and  Dudley  Leavitt 
Pickman  as  supercargo,  “and  after  bringing  home  to  her 
owners  wealth  so  ample  as  to  prompt  Dr.  Bentley  to 
write  of  her  in  his  diary  as  ‘one  of  the  richest  ships  of 
our  port,’  the  beautiful  Beluarius  went  to  pieces  in  a  gale 
in  the  Bay  of  Tunis  in  April,  1810.” 

The  end  of  her  commander  on  her  Sumatra  and  other 
voyages  was  tragic.  The  Salem  Register  of  October  26, 
1808,  says  :  “Died — On  Sunday  evening,  Captain  Sam¬ 
uel  Skerry,  aged  36,  lately  an  inhabitant  of  this  town, 
but  who  had  removed  with  his  family  to  Brookheld.  He 
was  a  distinguished  shipmaster.  His  death  was  caused 
by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  on  Saturday  evening.”  Certainly 
it  was  the  irony  of  fate,  that  a  man  who  had  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  and  of  pirates  in  foreign  lands,  should 
have  come  to  his  death  in  this  manner.  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley 
thus  chronicles  the  incident : 

“Oct.  24,  1808. — Last  evening  died  Captain  Samuel 
Skerry.  He  was  one  of  our  most  active  sea  captains  and 
belonged  to  the  ancient  family  which  alone  held  any  por¬ 
tion  of  Salem  from  the  beginning.  After  full  success,  a 
few  years  since  he  purchased  a  valuable  farm  in  Brook¬ 
field,  Worcester  county.  Mass.  He  was  upon  a  visit  to 
Salem,  in  Pope’s  stable,  Marlborough  street.  Inadvert¬ 
ently  he  struck  a  horse  with  his  umbrella,  and  the  servant 
gave  him  notice  that  the  horse  was  unruly.  But  the  cap¬ 
tain  ventured  to  strike  the  animal  again,  and  the  heels  of 
the  horse  struck  him  upon  his  abdomen,  and  he  died  at 
Mr.  Farrington’s.  He  has  left  a  wife  and  five  children. 
A  warning  to  take  advice  and  not  incur  unnecessary  dan¬ 
ger.  He  was  36  years  of  age.  He  was  injured  Saturday 
afternoon  and  died  on  the  Sunday  night  following.” 

Another  famous  ship,  owned  by  the  Crowninshields, 
which  engaged  in  the  Sumatra  trade,  was  the  America. 
The  Salem  Register  of  November  6,  1801,  says: 

Arrived  this  morning,  the  fast-sailing  ship  America,  from  the 
Isle  of  France  and  Sumatra,  after  a  passage  of  ninety-five  days  from 
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the  latter.  The  America  belongs  to  George  Crowninshield  &  Sons, 
and  has  performed  a  circuitous  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  255 
days,  and  was  embargoed  at  the  Isle  of  France  upwards  of  thirty 
days  of  that  time.  We  understand  that  the  America  has  brought 
part  of  a  cargo  of  pepper  and  piece  goods.  Captain  [John]  Crown¬ 
inshield,  while  at  the  Isle  of  France,  was  politely  treated  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  appeared  greatly  pleased  that  the  intercourse  with 
the  United  States  was  again  opened.  The  embargo  of  thirty  days 
which  he  sustained  was  put  on  in  consequence  of  two  English  men- 
of-war  appearing  off  the  island,  where  they  remained  some  time 
and  captured  all  the  Danish  and  Hamburg  vessels  which  were 
bound  to  the  island.  September  24,  while  at  the  island,  two  large 
ships  looked  into  the  road  and  dew  English  colors,  but  did  not 
enter. 

The  America  brought  844,918  pounds  of  pepper,  and 
paid  a  duty  of  $56,348.82.  Her  next  voyage  was  be¬ 
tween  Salem  and  Sumatra,  via  New  York,  under  command 
of  Captain  Jeremiah  Briggs.  Says  the  Salem  Register : 
“Saturday,  October  9,  1802,  arrived,  ship  America,  Cap¬ 
tain  Jeremiah  Briggs,  from  Sumatra  via  New  York,  where 
she  arrived  in  100  days’  passage.  Upon  entering  Salem 
harbor  she  fired  a  Republican  salute  of  21  guns.  Died 
on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  William  Lamson  of  Hamilton, 
an  active  and  promising  young  man.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  drinking  stagnant  water  on  shore. 
William  Lull,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  William 
Foster,  real  name  Charles  McDonald,  a  native  of  Ireland.” 
The  cargo  was  760,000  pounds  of  pepper,  and  duties, 
150,031.76. 

The  ship  Cincinnatus,  Captain  John  Endicott,  arrived 
September  11,  1803,  with  307,824  pounds  of  pepper  and 
10,460  pounds  of  coffee,  to  Joseph  Peabody.  Duties, 
$18,992.44.  Captain  Endicott  reported  that  the  natives 
of  Sumatra  were  at  war  with  each  other,  in  consequence 
of  the  Americans  procuring  pepper  at  the  petty  ports 
and  thereby  depriving  the  Rajahs  of  the  larger  ports  of 
their  revenue.  The  brig  St.  John,  Captain  Goodshall  of 
Salem,  was  condemned  at  Lebonarge  as  not  seaworthy, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  liad  gone  aboard  New 
York  ships  at  Soo-Soo. 

The  Cincinnatus,  William  Haskell,  master,  entered  in 
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November,  1807,  with  347,000  pouods  of  pepper ;  ship 
Franklin,  Captain  Samuel  Tucker,  in  September,  1810, 
with  539,835  pounds  of  pepper ;  ship  Janu»,  John  Endi- 
cott,  master,  in  December,  1809,  with  537,989  pounds  of 
pepper,  and  again  in  December,  1810,  with  547,795 
pounds  of  pepper.  The  Janus,  on  this  last  voyage,  sailed 
from  Salem  April  1,  1810,  and  arrived  at  Vineyard  Haven 
on  her  return,  November  26,  1810,  making  the  round 
voyage  in  seven  months  and  twenty-five  days,  and  beating 
that  of  the  Belisarius  in  1800-1801,  w'hich  was  eight 
months  and  three  days. 

Mr.  Peabody  continued  in  the  trade  until  his  death  in 
Salem,  January  5,  1844.  Among  the  later  voyages  of 
his  ships  were  the  ship  Sumatra,  Captain  Peter  Silver, 
which  entered  in  July,  1838 ;  the  ship  Eclipse,  Captain 
George  Whitmarsh  of  Beverly,  in  February,  1840,  in 
February,  1841,  and  in  December,  1842  ;  and  the  ship 
Lotos,  Captain  Benjamin  Balch  (grandfather  of  Frank 
Balch,  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Broadhead  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Balch 
of  Salem),  which  entered  in  November,  1841.  All  of 
these  vessels  brought  valuable  cargoes  of  pepper  and  paid 
enormous  duties  at  the  Salem  Custom  House.  Reference 
to  these  vessels  will  be  made  later. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  September  12,  1803,  the  brig  Two 
Friends,  Captain  W.  Russell,  Sumatra  and  Isle  of  France, 
September  20.  The  vessel  had  boisterous  weather  in  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  lost  a  smart  black  boy  overboard. 

Arrived  in  Salem,  September  20, 1803,  the  ship  Minerva 
Captain  Ward,  Sumatra,  132  days,  and  proceeded  to  a 
foreign  port. 

The  brig  Q-eorge  Washington,  Captain  Thomas  Webb, 
cleared  from  Salem,  December  10,  1801,  and  entered  at 
the  Salem  Custom  House  from  Sumatra,  via  New  York, 
in  November,  1802,  under  command  of  Captain  Thomas 
Bowditch.  She  cleared  again  for  Sumatra,  December  20, 
1802,  under  Captain  Bryant. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  October  31,  1803,  brig  Q-eorge  Wash¬ 
ington,  Captain  Timothy  Bryant,  Sumatra,  via  Isle  of 
France  (duties,$16,518.87),  and  the  ship  Putnam,  Captain 
Nathaniel  Bowditch  (the  famous  mathematician  and  author 
of  Bowditch’s  navigator),  also  from  Sumatra  and  the  Isle 
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of  France,  which  arrived  December  25,  1803.  Both  were 
consigned  to  Abel  Lawrence  &  Co.  The  cargo  of  the 
latter  consisted  of  425,000  pounds  of  coffee,  and  the  du¬ 
ties  were  §27,634.67. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  December  10,  1803,  ship  John,  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Barton,  Sumatra,  via  Manila  and  the  Isle  of 
France,  with  sugar,  etc.,  to  Nathaniel  Fisher.  Duties, 
$144.99. 

The  ship  Active,  Captain  George  Nichols,  cleared  at 
Salem,  December  31,  1801,  for  Sumatra,  and  although 
she  did  not  bring  her  cargo  from  that  island  to  Salem,  but 
sold  it  in  Manila,  yet  a  notice  of  that  voyage  is  here  in¬ 
serted,  showing  the  competition  in  trade  among  Salem 
shipmasters  and  also  giving  a  glimpse  into  the  life  expe¬ 
rienced  by  them  in  Sumatra. 

The  story  is  taken  from  a  chapter  in  a  volume  entitled 
“George  Nichols,  Salem  shipmaster  and  merchant,  an 
autobiography  dictated  by  him  over  fifty  years  ago,  vvhen 
he  was  eighty  years  old.  The  narrative  deals  chiefliy 
with  his  seafaring  life  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth.  His  voyages 
were  principally  to  the  far  east;  he  sailed  also  to  the 
north  of  Europe,  to  England  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  his  granddaughter, 
Martha  Nichols.  Published  by  the  Salem  Press  Co.  and 
for  sale.” 

Captain  Nichols’  story  is  as  follows : 

About  four  weeks  after  my  marriage  I  engaged  another  voyage  to 
India  in  the  same  vessel,  the  Active.  I  sailed  about  the  middle  of 
December  [1801],  for  Sumatra,  as  master  and  supercargo.  We  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  coast,  and  I  cruised  for  a  day  or  two  along  the  coast  in 
search  of  a  landing  place,  when  I  saw  the  masts  of  a  ship  in  a 
small  harbor,  I  entered,  and  found  it  was  the  port  of  Mukka,  and 
the  ship  was  the  America  of  Salem,  Captain  Jeremiah  Briggs,  mas¬ 
ter.  I  went  ashore  in  my  boat,  and  saw  great  numbers  of  Malays, 
all  well  armed.  I  soon  negotiated  with  the  governor  for  a  cargo  of 
pepper.  We  fixed  upon  a  price,  but  he  said  he  could  not  deliver  it 
to  me  until  Captain  Briggs'  vessel  was  loaded.  Now  the  America 
was  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the  Active,  and  she  had  as 
yet  received  but  half  of  her  cargo,  so  I  declined  waiting,  unless  the 
governor  would  fix  upon  a  time  for  me  to  begin  to  receive.  It  was 
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finally  agreed  that  I  should  begin  to  receive  in  a  week,  whether  the 
America  was  loaded  or  not. 

Captain  Briggs  objected  strongly  to  this,  and  insisted  upon  having 
all  the  pepper  that  was  brought  in  until  his  cargo  was  completed. 
A  week  elapsed.  I  now  used  every  argument  in  my  power  to  in¬ 
duce  Captain  Briggs  to  come  to  some  amicable  terms,  but  all  my 
efforts  were  fruitless.  I  told  him  that  if  three  hundred  piculs  were 
brought  in  daily,  he  might  have  two  of  them,  but  if  only  two  hun¬ 
dred,  I  should  feel  myself  entitled  to  one  hundred. 

“You  shall  not  have  a  pound  if  I  can  help  it,”  was  his  reply. 
“If  it  has  come  to  fighting,”  said  I,  “the  hardest  must  fend  off.” 
Every  effort  was  made  by  him  to  prevent  me  from  getting  pepper, 
notwithstanding  which  I  got  the  first  day  one-fourth  of  all  that  was 
brought  in,  and  the  second  day  I  got  one-third.  “Now,”  said  I, 
“you  see  I  can  "get  pepper  as  well  as  you  can.  It  is  a  pity  to  quarrel 
about  it.  Let  us  work  together  harmoniously.”  But  no,  he  would 
not  yield  to  my  wishes. 

A  great  deal  of  pepper  was  brought  from  a  village  which  was 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  harbor  where  our  vessel  lay. 
The  natives  brought  it  in  bags  upon  their  backs,  and  were  obliged 
to  cross  a  river  about  two  feet  deep.  Captain  Briggs,  thinking  to 
get  the  advantage  of  me,  employed  his  men,  of  whom  he  had  about 
three  times  as  many  as  I  had,  in  transporting  it  through  the  water 
to  his  vessel.  Seeing  this,  I  observed  to  my  men  that  I  was  sorry 
to  call  upon  them  to  do  such  drudgery  as  that,  but  I  must  do  it, 
otherwise  Captain  Briggs  would  obtain  all  the  pepper.  They  re¬ 
plied,  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  “Captain  Nichols,  we  will  go  as 
far  as  Captain  Briggs'  men,  let  them  go  as  far  as  they  may.”  So 
saying,  they  went  cheerfully  to  work,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  I 
found  that  we  had  one-half  of  all  that  had  been  received.  I  again 
renewed  my  first  offer  to  Captain  Briggs,  but  he  declined  it  and  re¬ 
plied  to  me  as  before. 

Observing  on  one  occasion  that  a  large  quantity  of  pepper  bad 
been  brought  in  in  boats  during  the  night,  1  resolved  to  secure  it  if 
possible.  Accordingly,  I  arose  at  daylight,  jumped  into  my  boat, 
and  taking  four  of  my  men,  with  my  bags,  rowed  to  the  shore. 
We  passed  the  America  on  our  way,  the  crew  of  which  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  us  stirring  so  early,  but  when  Captain  Briggs  discov¬ 
ered  our  object,  he,  too,  manned  his  boat  and  went  ashore.  He  was 
too  late,  he  found  to  his  great  mortification,  to  obtain  any  pepper. 
We  had  it  all,  a  larger  supply  than  we  had  received  in  any  one  day. 

Before  I  bad  completed  my  cargo,  I  narrowly  escaped  being  cut 
off  by  the  natives.  I  was  ashore  one  day  receiving  pepper,  when 
Mr.  Ward,  joint  supercargo  with  Captain  Briggs,  saw  one  of  bis 
bags  in  the  hands  of  a  native.  He  suddenly  snatched  it  from  him 
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and  ran  off.  The  man,  enraged,  drew  his  creese  and  pursued  him, 
but  failing  to  get  at  him,  he  turned  upon  oue  of  my  men  who  was 
near,  receiving  peppers.  The  man  sprang,  the  Malay  after  him, 
and  immediately  all  the  Malays  drew  their  weapons.  1  was  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  yards  distant  at  the  time,  aud  seeing 
the  confusion  1  hastened  to  the  spot  to  ascertain  the  cause.  There 
I  saw  my  man  and  the  Malay  within  ten  feet  of  him,  with  his  drawn 
creese  in  his  hand.  To  retreat  was  impossible,  for  the  Malays  were 
between  me  and  my  boats.  Bu,  alone  and  unarmed,  1  went  into  the 
midst  of  the  natives,  and,  they  perceiving  that  my  design  was 
pacihc,  assisted  me  in  arresting  the  ollender. 

1  clapped  my  hand  upon  his  back  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
such  doings.  Then  sending  for  the  Rajah,  1  complained  of  the  man 
to  him  and  assured  him  that  if  ever  anything  of  the  kind  occurred 
again  1  would  immediately  resort  to  my  ship,  tire  upon  the  town 
aud  destroy  it,  adding,  “You  know  I  could  do  it.”  He  assented, 
aud  after  that  I  had  no  more  trouble.  It  was  now  about  noon,  so  1 
went  aboard  my  vessel  aud  dined. 

On  my  return  one  of  the  tirst^persons  I  met  was  the  Malay  who 
attempted  to  kill  my  man.  He  was  seated  upon  some  bags  of  pep¬ 
per,  and  being  at  leisure,  1  sat  down  by  him.  With  his  permissiou, 
1  took  his  creese  in  my  hand  and  found  upon  examination  that  it 
was  poisoned,  and  the  least  wound  with  it  would  have  caused  in¬ 
stant  death.  This  Malay  was  a  very  civil,  pleasant  fellow,  aud  oue 
of  the  smartest  meu  1  ever  knew.  We  afterwards  became  very 
good  friends. 

The  morning  after  this  adventure  Captain  Briggs  left  for  a  neigh¬ 
boring  port,  a  few  miles  distant,  although  he  had  received  only 
about  two-tliirds  of  his  cargo.  His  reasons  for  leaving  we  may  in¬ 
fer  without  much  difficulty.  From  this  time  I  received  pepper 
about  as  fast  as  1  could  ship  it.  A  few  days  after  this  Captain 
Thomas  Webb  of  Salem,  of  the  brig  George  Wanhington,  came  into 
port  for  a  cargo  of  pepper.  As  my  cargo  was  nearly  completed,  1 
requested  him  to  wait  until  my  vessel  was  loaded,  and  then  he 
would  have  the  market  to  himself.  He  agreed  not  to  interfere 
with  me,  but  fearing  to  be  left  tliere  alone  with  the  natives,  he  left 
the  port  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  When  Captain  Webb  first 
saw  me  ashore  he  eyed  me  with  astonishment.  “Why,  you  look 
like  a  devil,”  said  he.  1  was  dressed  in  striped,  loose  trousers,  a 
thin  jacket,  without  vest,  an  old  slouched  hat,  and  shoes  without 
stockings,  but  the  shoes  1  took  off  when  wading  through  the  water. 

Nothing  pleased  the  natives  more  than  to  find  me  ready  to  con¬ 
form  to  their  customs.  1  often  walked  arm  in  arm  with  their  lead¬ 
ing  men,  went  into  their  huts  to  light  my  cigars,  and  offering  them 
some,  would  sit  down  and  smoke  with  them.  A  little  act  of  impru- 
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dence  on  my  part  came  very  near  bringing  me  into  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  Rajah. 

About  the  time  I  began  to  receive  pepper,  chey  raised  the  price 
of  one  dollar  on  a  picul.  This  was  in  consequence  of  their  charg¬ 
ing  more  in  other  ports.  I  met  the  Rajah  and  other  leading  men  in 
a  room,  which  they  called  their  council  chamber,  and  remonstrated 
with  them  upon  raising  the  price,  after  the  contract  which  they 
made  with  me,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  1  called  the  Rajah  a  bad  man,  which  exasperated  him  very 
much.  I  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  and  asked  him  to  go  with  me 
into  another  room. 

I  then  offered  to  give  him  $100  if  he  would  fulfill  his  contract 
with  me,  but  be  would  not  consent  to  do  it  for  that  sum.  Finally  I 
agreed  to  give  him  $500,  and  told  him  that  be  could  pocket  the 
whole  if  be  chose.  This  sum  satisfied  him,  and  he  assured  me  of 
his  friendship.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  Captain  Briggs  left 
Mukka,  I  completed  my  cargo  and  made  arrangements  to  continue 
my  voyage. 

During  my  stay  at  Mukka,  which  was  about  four  weeks,  I  never 
could  bi^evail  upon  my  mate,  Ebenezer  Slocum,  to  go  ashore,  he 
was  so  much  afraid  of  the  natives.  I  left  for  Manila,  and  as  Cap¬ 
tain  Benjamin  Hodges  advised  me  to  go  through  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  1  took  that  course,  although  attended  with  so  much  dan¬ 
ger  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  pirates  infesting  the  coasts, 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  go  through  several  years  before  without 
the  convoy  of  a  well-armed  vessel.  As  my  vessel  was  poorly  armed 
I  felt  no  little  anxiety  on  my  passage,  a  tedious  one  of  twenty  days. 
I  saw  several  vessels  at  a  distance,  which  1  took  to  be  pirates,  only 
one  of  which  showed  any  disposition  to  molest  me,  and  knowing 
that  1  could  not  escape  from  him,  I  steered  directly  towards  him, 
determined  to  run  him  down  if  possible,  seeing  which,  be  immedi¬ 
ately  made  off.  People  were  surprised  that  pepper  should  be 
brought  there  for  sale,  but  my  merchant,  Mr.  Kerr,  a  Spaniard, 
managed  to  sell  mine  at  about  the  cost.  During  my  stay  at  Manila 
1  met  Zacb  Silsbee,  sou  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  (Becket)  Silsbee  of 
Salem,  and  a  shipmaster  and  merchant.  1  sailed  from  Manila  for 
Europe  and  home,  November  12,  1802,  touched  at  Cape  Town,  C.  G. 
H.;  arrived  at  Rotterdam,  where  the  cargo  was  discharged,  sailed 
March  10,  and  after  a  very  pleasant  passage  home,  arrived  July  28, 
1803. 

<  Captain  Nichols  sailed  again  in  the  Active,  this  time  for 
Amsterdam,  leaving  Salem  September  1,  1803,  with  a 
cargo  of  tea  and  colonial  produce.  He  arrived  in  the 
Texel  after  a  very  short  passage  of  twenty-seven  days. 
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and  sold  his  cargo  at  Etnden  at  a  handsome  profit.  He 
sent  the  Active  home  in  command  of  his  mate,  Ebenezer 
Slocum  of  Salem,  and  came  as  a  passenger  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  Captain,  Isaacs,  from  Amsterdam  for  New  York. 
He  arrived  at  his  home  in  Salem  in  season  for  breakfast, 
July  31,  1804.  Thus  ended  his  last  voyage;  he  was 
only  26  years  of  age.  He  later  engaged  in  business  as  a 
merchant,  and  died  in  Salem,  October  19,  1865,  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year,  being  then  the  oldest  native  born  citi¬ 
zen  of  Salem.  Misses  Martha  and  Charlotte  Nichols, 
who  reside  in  the  famous  Pierce-Nichols  house,  80  Fed¬ 
eral  street,  Salem,  built  by  Jerathmiel  Pierce  in  1782, 
and  designed  by  Samuel  Mclntire,  Salem’s  idistinguished 
architect,  are  the  granddaughters  of  Captain  Nichols. 

The  Active  was  built  in  Salem  in  1799,  registered  206 
tons,  was,  first,  a  ship,  and  later  a  barque  and  a  brig.  Her 
owners  at  various  times  were  Ichabod  Nichols,  Benjamin 
Hodges,  Gamaliel  Hodges,  Edward  Allen,  George  Nich¬ 
ols,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Timothy  Bryant,  up  to  1804,  the 
last  date  of  the  foregoing  ownem.  Later,  the  ship  passed 
into  other  hands. 

Arrived  at  Salem,  August  28,  1804,  ship  Friendship, 
William  Story,  Canton,  China,  Sumatra,  and  the  Isle  of 
France,  with  pepper,  coffee,  cassia  and  tea  to  Jerathmiel 
Pierce,  William  Story  and  William  B.  Parker.  Duties, 
$31,514.19.  The  Friendship  was  one  of  the  famous  ships 
of  her  day.  She  was  built  in  Salem  by  Enos  Briggs,  and 
was  launched  May  28,  1797,  from  his  yard  in  South 
Salem  for  Messrs.  Waite  and  Peirce.  Mr.  Briggs  was  also 
the  builder  of  the  frigate  Essex.  The  Friendship  was  342 
tons  register,  and  she  made  seventeen  voyages  to  China, 
Java,  Sumatra,  Madras,  London,  Hamburg,  Archangel, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  other  European  ports,  and  her  duties, 
as  recorded  in  the  impost  book  at  the  Salem  Custom 
House,  amounted  to  $141,394.33.  She  was  captured  by 
the  British  September  4,  1812,  while  returning  to  Salem 
from  Archangel,  under  command  of  Captain  Edward 
Stanley,  and  taken  to  Plymouth,  Eng.,  where  she  was 
condemned  December  9,  1812. 

In  the  marine  room  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem 
is  a  full-rigged  model  of  the  Friendship,  made  by  Thomas 
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Russell,  the  ship’s  carpenter,  for  Captain  William  Story’s 
young  son,  William  Story,  Jr.  It  is  a  wonderful  piece 
of  work.  From  her  starboard  and  port  sides  protrude 
eighteen  guns,  nine  on  each  side,  giving  the  ship  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  man-of-war.  The  work  is  labelled :  “Model 
of  ship  Friendship,  342  tons.  Made  on  board  ship.  The 
guns  were  cast  by  the  natives  of  Palembang,  Sumatra. 
Gift,  in  1803,  of  Captain  William  Story,  commander  of 
the  ship.”  Thousands  of  persons  have  seen  and  admired 
this  piece  of  the  carpenter’s  skill,  which  stands  in  a  large 
case  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Other  arrivals  from  Sumatra  noted  in  the  marine  col¬ 
umn  of  the  Salem  Register  are  : 

Arrived  August  22,  1804,  ship  Cineinnatus,  William 
Haskell,  Sumatra,  122  days,  via  New  York  ;  cargo,  8328 
pounds  of  coffee  to  Nehemiah  Andrews.  Duties, 
$416.40. 

Entered  August  22,  1805,  ship  Cineinnatus,  Haskell, 
Sumatra.  No  goods  landed. 

Cleared  October  26,  1803,  brig  Sukey,  George  Ropes, 
Sumatra.  Entered  on  her  return,  October  23,  1804,  with 
pepper,  coffee  and  indigo  to  Ephraim  Emmerton  and 
George  Ropes.  Duties,  $620.47. 

Arrived  January  18,  1805,  ship  Q-ood  Hope,  George 
Cleveland,  Sumatra,  via  Isle  of  France,  103  days,  with 
pepper,  sugar  and  indigo  to  Nathaniel  West  and  George 
Cleveland.  Duties,  $19,195.40. 

Arrived  January  19,  1805,  ship  Aurora,  William  Webb, 
Sumatra,  with  7185  pounds  of  pepper  to  Joseph  Ropes. 
Duties,  $474.21.  Passage,  131  days. 

Arrived  January  25,  1805,  ship  Freedom,  John  Reith, 
Sumatra,  with  pepper,  indigo,  coffee  and  cassia,  to  Jona¬ 
than  and  Willard  Peele.  Duties,  $17,179.52. 

Cleared  April  22,  1805,  ships  Mary  Ann,  Norris,  Mi¬ 
nerva,  Beckford,  and  Exeter,  Osgood,  East  Indies. 

Cleared  April  25,  1805,  ship  Two  Sons,  Ruee,  India. 

Arrived  November  13,  1805,  ship  Eliza,  Smith,  Suma¬ 
tra  and  Isle  of  France,  July  31,  and  proceeded  without 
landing  any  cargo  from  a  foreign  port. 

The  Salem  Register  of  July  6,  1806,  reports  that 
4‘William  Brown,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  ship  Putnam, 
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Captain  John  Carlton  of  Salem,  arrived  at  Calcutta  in 
February,  and  brought  information  of  the  ship  being  cut 
off  at  Khio,  a  port  of  the  island  of  Bintang,  Straits  of 
Singapore,  the  second  mate  and  five  of  the  crew  being 
killed,  viz  :  Samuel  Pierson  of  Saco,  second  mate,  Rich¬ 
ard  Hunt,  Henry  Reynolds,  George  Cooke  and  Caesar 
Thompson  of  New  York,  and  Stephen  Holland  of  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  At  the  time  of  the  tragedy  Captain  Carl¬ 
ton  was  on  shore  settling  his  accounts,  being  nearly  ready 
for  sea.  The  chief  mate,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
crew,  some  of  them  badly  wounded,  escajied  in  the  boat 
on  board  two  English  brigs  that  lay  in  shore  of  them. 
There  they  were  joined  by  Captain  Carlton  and  left  at 
Penang,  Sumatra.  Have  since  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
the  captain  at  Maras.” 

The  foregoing  ship  Putnam,  commanded  by  Captain 
John  Carlton,  was  captured  by  the  Malays,  November  28, 
1805,  and  several  of  the  crew  were  massacred.  The 
ship  was  at  anchor  in  the  outer  roads  of  Rhio,  Island  of 
Bintang,  where  she  had  been  trading  with  the  natives 
for  pepper,  and  the  captain  had  closed  his  business.  A 
Malay  brig,  belonging  to  Lingen,  a  neighboring  island, 
was  lying  in  the  inner  roads,  besides  two  English  brigs — 
the  Malcolm,  Captain  Fenwick,  and  the  Transfer,  Captain 
Matthew.  Captain  Carlton,  November  26,  having  been 
ashore  and  aboard  the  Malcolm  to  transact  business,  was 
informed  on  his  return  that  a  boat  from  the  Lingen  brig 
had  visited  his  ship,  and  from  their  behavior  had  excited 
strong  suspicions  of  a  design  to  cut  her  off.  They  had 
also  been  on  board  several  times  before,  appearing  to 
gratify  their  curiosity. 

Captain  Carlton  endeavored  to  excite  the  caution  and 
courage  of  his  officers  and  crew,  confident  that  there  was 
no  danger,  but  from  timidity  or  negligence.  The  next 
morning  the  third  officer  was  sent  to  the  Malay  brig  and 
instructed  them  not  to  come  again  on  board  the  ship.  The 
boarding  nettings  were  set  and  other  })reparations  made 
for  defence.  On  November  28,  Captain  Carlton  was 
again  obliged  to  go  ashore  to  close  up  his  business  with 
the  Rajah,  previous  to  sailing.  He  was  much  averse  to 
leaving  the  ship  again,  on  account  of  the  supicious  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Malays.  As  the  brig  lay  to  the  southward, 
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and  it  was  blowing  a  perfect  gale  from  the  northward,  he 
felt  there  was  little  chance  of  the  boat  coming  off.  He 
took  the  pinnance,  with  Mr.  Fenno,  his  clerk,  and  two 
hands,  and  went  ashore.  Returning  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  called  on  board  the  Malcolm  to  take  his 
leave.  He  had  been  there  only  a  few  minutes  when  he 
was  alarmed  by  a  boat  from  his  ship  coming  alongside, 
with  seven  of  the  crew,  three  of  them  dangerously 
wounded — Second  Officer  Samuel  Page  Pierson,  Stephen 
Holland  and  William  Brown,  the  two  former  mortally. 
The  men’s  wounds  were  immediately  dressed.  The  Malay 
boat,  with  sixteen  men,  had  been  to  the  Putnam,  with 
the  pepper.  They  were  received  very  unguardedly,  in 
spite  of  all  of  Captain  Carlton’s  caution. 

The  pep|)er  was  taken  in  and  the  hands  were  weighing 
it,  when  Mr.  Pierson  noticed  that  the  Malays  were  secret¬ 
ly  receiving  creeses  from  their  fellows  in  the  boat.  Mr. 
Pierson  stepped  to  them  and  ordered  them  to  return  to 
the  boat.  This  was  the  signal  for  them  to  begin  their 
savage  attack,  in  which  Mr.  Pierson  fell  mortally  wound¬ 
ed.  The  fimt  oflScer  received  a  slight  wound,  but  escaped 
over  the  bow.  Richard  Hunt  got  into  one  of  the  fore 
channels,  but  a  Malay  creesed  him,  and  he  fell  into  the 
water  and  was  seen  no  more.  The  black  cook,  George 
Cowley,  concealed  himself  below  and  was  not  seen  after 
the  action. 

A  black  man,  Henry  Annuls,  was  killed  as  soon  as  the 
action  started.  Caesar  Thompson,  the  steward,  a  mulatto, 
was  struck,  but  he  seized  a  handspike  and  knocked  the 
assailant  and  another  down,  but  a  third  gave  him  a  mortal 
wound.  Stephen  Holland  fought  bravely  with  a  hand¬ 
spike,  but  received  a  mortal  wound.  William  Brown,  the 
carpenter,  was  left  to  maintain  the  contest  alone,  which 
he  did,  and  was  thereby  able  to  save  the  ship. 

He  had  a  stout  stick  three  feet  long,  on  the  end  of 
which  the  cook  had  fastened  a  coffee  mill.  This  was  an 
excellent  weapon,  and  he  did  such  deadly  work  with  it 
that  the  Malays  were  glad  to  leave  the  deck. 
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(  Continued  from  Volume  L  VI,  page  280.') 

29.  Abraham  Burnap  is  raentioaed  in  his  mother’s 
will  in  1663,  while  that  of  his  brother  Isaac  in  1703  re¬ 
fers  to  Isaac  Burnap,  son  of  Abraham  Burnap  of  Hoddes- 
den,  Herts. 

Child 
63.  Isaac. 

30.  Isaac  Burnap  of  Ware,  Herts.,  flax-dresser, 

married  at  an  unknown  date  Elizabeth - .  He  died 

before  February  8,  1706/6,  and  his  will  was  proved  in  the 
Commissary  Court  of  London.  (Essex  &  Herts.,  Watts 
252.) 

He  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  mother  in  1633, 
and,  as  a  witness,  in  that  of  his  brother  John,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  Elizabeth,  his  brother  John’s  widow,  and  in 
1684  in  that  of  his  brother  Jacob. 

The  will  of  Isaac  Burnap : — 

My  loving  wife  Elizabeth  Burnap  to  be  sole  executrix. 
Isaac  Peake,  son  of  Henry  Peake  of  Stansted  Abbott, 
Herts.,  Isaac  Tabram,  son  of  Stephen  Tabram  of  Standon 
Yeoudall,  Freehold  land  called  Jerumpitts  (2  1/2  acres), 
Isaac  Burnap,  son  of  Abraham  Burnap  of  Hoddesden, 
Herts.,  my  brother  Thomas  Burnap,  my  brother  Joseph 
Burnap,  Copyhold  land  called  Cleypitts  (1/2  acre), 
Stephen  Tabram  to  be  Overseer.  Dated  8  May,  1703. 

Witnesses : — James  House, 

George  Mathew, 

Elizabeth  House. 

Proved  8  Feb.,  1705/6,  by  the  widow,  the  executrix. 

31.  Jacob  Burnap  of  Stanstead  Abbots  is  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  his  mother  in  1633,  the  will  of  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  his  brother  John,  and  in  that  of  his  cousin 
John  Burnap  of  Stanstead  Abbots  in  1673/4,  as  being  in 
occupation  of  land  in  Dungfield. 

His  wife’s  name  was  Grace,  and  in  his  own  will  he  is 
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styled  “yeoman.”  This  will  is  dated  19  July,  1684.  He 
leaves  “20/-  to  each  of  my  brothers  Isaac  Burnapp  and 
Joseph  Burnapp.  The  residue  to  my  wife  Grace,  and 
she  to  be  sole  executrix.”  His  mark  is  witnessed  by  John 
Nobbes,  Grace  Hobings  (mark),  Mary  Parnell  and 
Thomas  Feild.  It  was  proved  6  May,  1685.  (Arch.  Mddx. 
Essex  &  Herts.,  180  Sewell.) 

32.  Joseph  Burnap  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his 
mother  in  1633,  in  that  of  his  brother  John’s  widow, 
Elizabeth,  in  1684,  in  that  of  his  brother  Jacob,  and  in 
1703  in  that  of  his  brother  Isaac. 

33.  John  Burnap,  senior,  of  Stanstead  Abbots,  is 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  mother  in  1633.  The  word 
“senior”  was  evidently  used  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
son  of  his  first  cousin,  living  at  Stanstead  Abbots  at  the 
same  time,  viz.,  John  Burnap,  the  malster,  whose  will, 
dated  1682,  was  proved  1687. 

He  married,  date  unknown,  Elizabeth  - ,  and  died 

before  8  September,  1680.  His  will  calls  him  of  Stan¬ 
stead  Abbott,  Herts.,  yeoman,  and  is  dated  25  June,  1680. 
It  mentions  his  wife  Elizabeth,  appoints  her  sole  execu¬ 
trix,  and  is  witnessed  by  Thomas  Hide,  Isaac  Burnap  and 
Thomas  Roberts.  It  was  proved  in  Mddx.  Essex  &  Herts., 
75  Sewell. 

His  wife  died  before  15  April,  1684,  a  widow.  They 
evidently  died  without  issue. 

The  will  of  Elizabeth  Burnap  of  Stanstead  Abbotts, 
Herts.,  widow,  4  Sept.,  1683  :  £10  to  Anne  Canfeild, 

widow.  £5  to  John  Canfeild.  £5  to  Thomas  Canfeild. 
£10  to  Andrew  Canfeild.  All  the  goods  in  the  chamber 
wherein  I  lie  to  Andrew  Canfeild’s  children.  £10  to 
Robert  Nash’s  wife.  £20  to  Thomas  Everett’s  wife. 
£5  each  to  Elizabeth  and  Martha  Day,  the  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Ralph  Day.  £5  to  my  brother  Thomas  Burnapp. 
£5  to  Isaac  Burnapp.  £5  to  Jacob  Burnapp.  £5  to 
Joseph  Burnapp.  £5  to  John  Hockley.  The  copper  and 
the  jack  to  Swinburn  Keepe.  Residue  to  Thomas  Feild 
of  Stansted  Town.”  The  mark  of  the  testatrix  is  wit¬ 
nessed  by  Daniel  Hunsden,  Thomas  Hunsden  (mark),  and 
Ann  Pepper  (mark).  It  was  proved  15  April,  1684. 
(Arch.  Mddx.  Elssex  &  Herts.,  137  Sewell.) 
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34.  Daniel  Burnap  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his 
mother  in  1633.  He  may  be  the  Daniel  who  married  21-2 
Jan.,  1707,  Mary  Page  at  St.  Alphage,  Cambridge,  and 
again,  as  a  widower,  1  July,  1714,  of  Sandwich,  Kent, 
Mary  Jones  of  St.  Mary’s  in  Sandwich,  by  special  license 
to  marry  at  St.  Mary’s,  Sandwich,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Hertfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire  are  adjacent 
counties. 

35.  Dorothy  Burnap  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  her 
mother  in  1633  as  the  wife  of  Thomas  Hide  (Hyde),  and 
he  witnessed  the  will  of  her  brother  John  Burnap  in 
1680. 

36.  A  daughter  whose  name  does  not  appear  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  her  mother’s  will,  which  refers  to  “my  grand¬ 
child  John  Hocklie,”  and  in  1683,  Elizabeth,  the  widow 
of  John  Burnap,  leaves  him  £5. 

38.  Robert  Burnap,  who  was  baptized  at  Hodsden 
Chapel,  28  November,  1627,  came  to  New  England  with 
his  father  at  the  age  of  11  years,  and  before  1653  had 

married  a  wife  Ann - ,  by  whom  he  had  at  least  five 

children.  She  died  25  June,  1661,  in  Reading,  and  he 
married,  as  Robert  Burnap,  junior,  28  May,  1662,  Sarah, 
sister  of  John  “of  the  Hill,”  Brown  or  Broune. 

In  1655  he  was  chosen  to  keep  the  Pound,  and  is  to 
have  2d.  for  every  head  he  turns  the  key  upon.  The 
same  year  “the  meddow  laud  from  Jeremiah  Swayne’s 
meddow  downe  below  the  falls  was  divided  by  lott  among 
the  settlers,”  and  his  name  is  among  those  added  to  earlier 
divisions.  In  1665  he  was  sealer  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures,  and  in  1670-2,  1674-5,  1677-8,  1681,  1693  and  1694 
he  was  selectman.  In  1692,  in  the  minister’s  rates  he 
stands  at  £1 :  5  :  3,  which  used  to  show  the  relative  pe¬ 
cuniary  reputation  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  probably 
he  who  became  a  freeman  on  18  April,  1695,  and  16  No¬ 
vember,  1697,  he  was  a  witness  to  the  will  of  John  Upton 
of  Reading,  and  land  formerly  his  is  mentioned  in  the 
will. 

In  Middlesex  Land  Records,  vol.  xiv,  p.  70,  is  a  deed 
of  Robert  Burnap  of  Reading,  husbandman,  consideration 
40/,  to  Thomas  Taylor,  husbandman,  of  land  on  north 
side  of  Ipswich  River,  5  Dec.,  1694. 
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Witnesses  :  Joseph  Burnap, 

John  Dix, 

Joseph  Hodgman. 

Acknowledged  2  June,  1703,  by  Sarah  Burnap,  execu¬ 
trix. 

He  died  18  October,  1695.  (Reading  Vital  Records.) 
Childi'en  by  first  wife : — 

64.  Sabah,  born  6  Not.,  1653;  died  4  April,  1606. 

65.  John,  born  16  May,  1655;  died  before  Sept.,  1725. 

66.  Robbbt,  born  28  Feb.,  1657;  died  1  Nov.,  1674,  “grandchild  of 

Robert."  (Middlesex  Court  Records.)  There  is  some  con¬ 
fusion  in  regard  to  him,  as  in  one  place  be  is  called  John. 

67.  Hannah,  born  probably  in  this  order,  died  12  Jan.,  1722/3, 

Newbnry,  Mass. 

68.  Mabt,  born  17  June,  1661;  died  30  Jan.,  1690/1.  (Reading  Tital 

Records.) 

Children  by  second  wife  : — 

60.  Joseph,  born  24  Mar.,  1663;  died  10  Aug.,  1744,  aged  about  81, 
Wakefield,  Mass.  In  one  record  a  Joseph  is  said  to  have 
died  19  June,  1675,  but  as  will  be  seen  below  this  Joseph 
certainly  did  not,  and  it  looks  like  an  error  for  10  January, 
1675,  the  date  of  Isaac's  death. 

70.  Elizabeth,  born  21  Feb.,  1664/5;  died  7  Oct.,  1688. 

71.  Lydia,  born  8  April,  1667 ;  died  9  June,  1609.  (Reading  Vital 

Records.) 

72.  Isaac,  born  29  April,  1671;  died  10  Jan.,  1675.  (Reading  Vital 

Records.) 

73.  Sabah,  born  4  April,  1672.  (Clerk  of  Courts'  Records.) 

74.  Samuel,  born  15  Sept.,  1675;  died  2  May  or  June,  1676. 

75.  Benjamin,  born  8  June,  1677;  died  after  1740. 

76.  Doboas,  born  22  Aug.,  1679;  died  after  1720. 

39.  Isaac  Burnap,  baptized  20  March,  1629/30,  was 
eight  years  old  when  the  family  emigrated,  and  married 
8  November,  1668,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Jane  (Batter)  Antrim  (Antrum)  of  Salem. 

Thomas  Antrum  was  a  weaver,  and  had  arrived  from 
Southampton  in  the  James  at  Boston,  3  June,  1635,  being 
a  native  of  Salisbury,  Wilts,  and  settled  in  Salem,  where 
he  was  granted  land  in  1636,  and  purchased  more  of  his 
brother-in-law  Edmund  Batter  of  Salem,  in  Brooksby,  in 
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1653.  He  probably  married  Jane,  a  sister  of  Edmund, 
and  they  were  members  of  the  Salem  Church.  (Essex 
Antiquarian,  vol.  v,  p.  71.) 

Lease  of  cattle  by  Tho:  Antrum  to  Isaack  Burnap,  An¬ 
trum  to  be  maintained  in  conyenyent  meat  and  drink  and 
washing,  but  if  Antrum  see  cause  to  remore  or  dyet 
himself,  then  Bumap  to  pay  ten  pounds.  18  Jan.,  1658, 
recorded  24  Dec.,  1662.  (Essex  Deeds,  vol.  ii,  p.  55.) 

Indenture,  20  April,  1658.  15  Dec.,  1658,  Tho :  An¬ 
trum  of  Salem  and  Isaack  Bumap  of  ye  same  (son-in- 
law  to  ye  sd.  Tho  :),  consideration  140  pounds,  my  farm, 
with  a  dwelling  house,  etc.,  yt  wch  I  ye  sd.  Tho :  Antrum 
formerly  bought  of  my  brother,  Edmond  Batter,  in  ye 
bounds  of  Salem,  bounded  east  by  Samll.  Verry,  west  by 
Tho :  James  and  Mr.  Johnson,  north  by  Tho:  Goldthrite, 
south  by  ye  Common,  reserving  while  I  live  the  lower 
fire  roome  &  ye  chamber  over  ye  parlor  to  ye  west.  (Essex 
Deeds,  vol.  i,  p.  58.) 

Thomas  Antram  v.  Isaack  Burnap,  for  not  paying  part 
of  the  purchase  of  a  farm  bought  of  plaintiff.  With¬ 
drawn. 

Writ:  Thomas  Antrum  v.  Isaack  Bumap  of  Salem, 
dated  13  June,  1660,  served  by  Thomas  Goltwrite,  con¬ 
stable  of  Salem,  by  attaching  of  farm,  meadow  and  up¬ 
land,  housing,  etc.,  that  Isaack  Bumap  lives  upon.  26 
June,  1660.  (Ipswich  Court  Records,  vol.  ii,  p.  209.) 

Discharge  of  mortgage  of  Isaaek  Burnap  on  farme  pur¬ 
chased  of  his  father  Antrum  by  Edwai’d  Batter,  executor, 
about  March,  1661/2.  (Essex  Deeds,  vol.  ii,  p.  36.) 

Isaack  Burnap,  consideration  205  pounds,  to  Tho: 
James,  the  farme  mentioned  in  the  indenture  above.  22 
Jan.,  1662/3.  Acknowledged  6  Oct.,  1663.  (Essex 
Deeds,  vol.  iii,  p.  73.) 

In  the  will  of  Thomas  Antrum  :  To  Isaac  Burnap,  son 
of  my  daughter  Burnap,  ten  pounds  at  age  of  21,  the 
child  or  children  of  my  daughter  Burnap  (who  hath  had 
her  full  portion  already)  at  age  of  18.  Dated  24  Jan., 
1662/3.  Proved  4  May,  1663.  (Essex  Probate  Records, 
vol.  i,  p.  410.) 

Isaack  Bumap  of  Salem,  husbandman,  consideration 
£37  to  Robert  Stone  and  William  King  of  Salem,  land 
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formerly  given  by  Salem  to  Mr.  Batter,  called  Mr.  Batter’s 
plaine,  bounded  south  by  Batter,  east  by  Thomas  Goldth- 
rite,  which  he  bought  of  Batter,  west  by  William  Lord, 
sr.,  northwest  by  Ellen  Robbinson,  30  March,  1664,  signed 
also  by  Elizabeth  (sic),  wife  of  Isaac  Burnup.  Acknowl¬ 
edged,  7  Nov.,  1664.  (Essex  Deeds,  vol.  vi,  p.  78.) 

Isaack  Burnap  of  Salem,  husbandman,  consideration 
£110,  to  Obadiah  Antrum,  halfe  of  farme  that  I  now 
live  upon,  fouer  score  acres,  one-halfe  the  houseing,  etc., 
which  I  lately  bought  of  my  father-in-law  Thomas  An¬ 
trum,  lately  deceafed,  except  twenty  acres,  lately  sold  by 
me  to  Mr.  King  and  John  Stone  by  the  great  swamp. 
(Hannah,  his  wife,  consents)  11  June,  1664.  Ysaac 
Burnup,  Hannah  Bumup  (a  mark).  Witnesses,  Hilliard 
Veren,  Eliezar - .  (Ipswich  Deeds,  vol.  iv,  p.  489.) 

Inventory  of  the  estate  of  Obediah  Antrum.  Admin¬ 
istration  to  Martha,  the  widow,  she  to  pay  30  li.  to  Hana, 
wife  of  Isaack  Burnap,  sister  of  the  deceased.  (Records 
of  the  Quarterly  Courts,  vol.  iii,  p.  377,  November, 
1666.) 

Deed  of  sale,  Robert  Burnap,  sr.,  Thomas  Burnap, 
Robert  Burnap,  jr.,  of  Redding,  yeomen,  Isaack  Bullard 
of  Dedham,  Sarah  Burnap  of  Redding,  spinster ;  Robert, 
with  consent  of  An  his  wife,  Thomas,  with  consent  of 
Mary  his  wife,  Robert,  jr.,  with  consent  of  Sarah  his 
wife,  Isaack  Bullard,  with  consent  of  An  his  wife,  con¬ 
sideration,  £117  :  10  :  0,  to  Elias  Parkeman  of  Boston, 
quit-claim  the  halfe  of  farme,  50  acres,  buildings,  etc.,  in 
Salem,  formerly  in  possession  of  Isaack  Burnap,  deceased, 
bounded  east  by  Samuel  Verye,  west  by  Jeremiah  Meachy 
and  Frances  Johnson,  north  by  Thomas  Goldthrite,  south 
by  the  Towne  Comon.  1  September,  1668 ;  acknowl¬ 
edged  1  September,  1668.  Recorded  19  January,  1668. 
(Essex  Deeds,  vol.  iii,  p.  47.) 

Paid  Ifaack  Burnett,  6  June,  1662,  0:  11:  3.  (Salem 
Town  Records,  vol.  ii,  p.  11.) 

Town  Meeting  4  (among  entries  for  1660).  Bills  given 
out,  1661,  To  Ifaack  Burnape,  00 :  10  :  00.  (Ibid,  vol.  ii, 

p.  21.) 

Isaack  Burnap  v.Tho:  James,  for  slander,  withdrawn. 
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September,  1664,  Salem.  (Records  of  the  Quarterly 
Courts,  Tol.  iii,  p.  190.) 

Isaac  Burnap  died  18  September,  1667,  and  there  is 
some  indication  that  his  wife  died  before  the  end  of  1664 

and  that  he  married  again  Elizabeth - ,  unless  the  deed 

of  that  year  is  in  error.  If  so,  the  second  wife  died  be¬ 
fore  he  did,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  name  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  is  a  clerical  error. 

The  will  of  Isaac  Barnap :  Isaack  Barnap,  weake  in 
body,  yet  perfect'in  mind  and  memory,  this  16th  of  the 
7th  mo.  1667.  Honoured  father  Robert  Barnap  and 
Brother  Robert  Barnap,  executors  ;  to  my  father,  Robert 
Barnap,  halfe  of  the  halfe  farme  that  lyeth  within  the 
bounds  of-Salim  wch  I  bought  of  my  father  Antrum  ;  to 
my  two  brothers  and  my  two  sisters  the  other  halfe,  viz. 
Brother  Thomas  and  Brother  Robert  and  to  Sister  Ann 
and  to  Sister  Sarah.  My  two  Brothers  and  my  two  Sis¬ 
ters  shall  pay  out  of  their  halfe,  12s.,  to  my  couson 
Thomas  Burnap  and  five  pounds  to  Thomas  Burt.  To 
my  Sister  Sarah  Burnap  a  great  prefs  Cubbard  that  is  at 
my  farme  at  Salim. 

Witnesses  :  William  Coudrey  The  marke  of 

Thomas  Barnap  Isaacke  Barnap 

Proved  1  October,  1667. 

Inventory,  18  September,  1667,  lately  deceased  in  Red¬ 
ding,  taken  by  Ely  Giles,  John  Giles,  i£lll:07;04. 
Sworn  to  by  Robert  Burnap,  sen*’,  and  Robert  Barnap, 
iun%  Executors.  (Middlesex  Probate  Records,  3699,  vol. 
iii,  p.  109.) 

Noth: — Thomas  Burt  mentioned  in  the  above  will  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Burnap)  Southwiok.  (No.  46.) 

Child:— 

77.  Isaac,  under  21  in  1022/3. 

40.  Ann  Burnap,  baptized  15  April,  1632,  at  Great 
Amwell,  Herts.,  was  six  years  old  when  she  came  with 
her  parents  to  New  England.  She  married  about  1653, 
John,  son  of  Thomas  and  Alice  Wight  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  He  was  born  in  England,  and  died  28  September, 
1653.  (Savage’s  Genealogical  Dictionary.) 
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Child — Wight  : 

Abioaii,,  born  1  Jan.,  1653/4. 

Note: — The  will  of  John  Witt,  senior,  12  September,  1675, 
proved  28  March,  1676,  mentions  daughter  Ann  Burnitt.  Savage 
makes  it  "Barney'’  and  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  John  Witt 
and  John  Wight  were  identical,  but  there  seems  some  probability 
that  they  were. 

Ann  then  married,  11  April,  1655,  Isaac,  bom  in  Eng¬ 
land,  son  of  William  Ballard  and  his  first  wife.  He  died 
in  1676,  his  parents  having  settled  in  Dedham. 

Children — Bullabd  ; 

Hahn  AH,  born  24  Feb.,  1656. 

Sabah,  born  7  Jan.,  1658. 

Samuel,  born  22  Dec.,  1659. 

Judith,  or  Judah,  born  10  May,  1662. 

Ephba,  born  20  July,  1664;  died  young. 

Ann,  born  17  April,  1666. 

John,  born  26  June,  1668;  died  young. 

Mart,  born  20  May,  1669. 

William,  born  10  May,  1678;  died  1676. 

The  widow  married  again,  18  March,  1685,  David,  born 
20  November,  1664  (although  he  seems  to  have  been  very 
much  younger  than  his  wife,  but  it  is  so  given  by  Sav¬ 
age),  son  of  David  and  Sarah  (Toplifif)  Goenes  (Jones) 
of  Dorchester.  He  died  18  June,  1691,  and  she  died  16 
March,  1695. 

Child — Jones  ; 

David,  born  18  July,  1689. 

43.  Thomas  Bubnap,  probably  born  in  this  country, 
appears  to  have  had  a  wife  Mary,  as  does  also  his  son 
Thomas,  for  in  the  deeds  in  1715  and  1725  the  name 
appears  as  Thomas,  junior,  with  wife  Mary,  but  little  is 
to  be  found  which  seems  to  be  connected  with  him.  He 
is  mentioned  in  his  father’s  will  in  1688.  It  is  probably 
his  death  which  is  in  the  Reading  Vital  Records  under 
date  of  15  April,  1691. 

Child 

78.  Thomas,  living  in  1725. 

(To  he  continued) 
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THE  BOSTON  AND  MAINE  RAILROAD. 


History  of  the  Main  Road,  with  its  Tributary 
Lines. 


BY  FRANCIS  B.  C.  BRADLEE. 


(^Continued  from  Vol.  LVU,  page  56.') 

The  first  of  the  present  railroad  labor  unions  was  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  organized  May  8, 
1863,  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  A  New  England  division 
was  formed  during  the  following  December  at  Lebanon, 
N.  H.,  by  the  engineers  of  the  Northern  Railroad  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  engineers  of  the  various  roads  entering 
Boston  united  to  form  Boston  Division,  No.  61,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1865.  The  order  of  Railway  Conductors  was  first 
organized  at  Mendota,  Ill.,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  and, 
until  1878,  was  known  as  the  Conductors’  Brotherhood. 
Not  until  1 884  did  this  Order  spread  to  New  England, 
when  Boston  Division,  No.  122,  was  organized  on  July 
20  of  that  year.  At  first,  in  New  England,  the  brother¬ 
hoods  were  purely  social  and  charitable  organizations,  but 
during  the  hard  times  following  the  panic  of  1873  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  brought  pressure 
to  bear  on  some  of  the  roads  for  higher  pay.  During  the 
course  of  1877  there  were  serious  strikes  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  systems.  On  January 
15,  1876,  the  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  ordered 
a  ten  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  wages  of  all  employees. 
At  that  time  the  engineers  were  receiving  $3.50  per  day, 
and  if  they  ran  any  one  month  without  having  an  accident 
for  which  they  were  responsible,  they  received  a  bonus  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  day  for  the  entire  month,  which 
made  their  pay  $3.75  per  day.  The  ten  per  cent,  cut 
would  have  reduced  their  wages  to  $3.37  1-2  per  day, 
but  the  directors  decided  to  make  it  $3.40.  It  was  also 
promised  that  when  general  business  conditions  improved 
the  original  rate  of  pay  would  be  restored.  The  engineers 
were  dissatisfied,  and  as  the  enginemen  on  other  Boston 
roads  were  paid  $3.50  per  day,  they  wanted  the  same 
rate,  but  the  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  ruled 
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that  they  could  not,  in  justice  to  the  other  em¬ 
ployees,  give  their  engineers  any  preference.  Dissatisfac¬ 
tion  began  at  once,  and  the  engineers’  committee  had 
many  conferences  with  the  management,  at  which  the 
situation  was  fully  discussed. 

The  directors  were  firm  in  the  stand  they  had  taken, 
and  the  enginemen,  failing  to  get  their  request  granted, 
called  upon  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  to 
which  they  all  belonged,  to  take  the  case  up  with  the 
management  of  the  railroad.  The  late  P.  M.  Arthur,  for 
many  years  chief  of  the  Brotherhood,  came  to  Boston  in 
the  interest  of  the  engineers,  but  the  directors  refused  to 
deal  with  him  or  any  committee  from  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  said  they  would  deal  only  with  a  committee  of  their 
own  men.  At  this  time  the  president  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  was  Nathaniel  G.  White  of  Lawrence,  and  the  di¬ 
rectors  were  George  C.  Lord,  Amos  Paul  (a  former  en¬ 
gineer  on  the  road),  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee,  William  S. 
Stevens,  James  R.  Nichols,  John  Felt  Osgood,  Samuel  E. 
Spring  and  Nathaniel  W.  Farwell.  Mr.  Arthur,  soon 
after,  ordered  the  engineers  to  strike.  Thereupon  their 
committee  notified  the  Boston  and  Maine  management  on 
February  12,  1877,  at  2  P.  M.,  that  unless  their  demands 
were  granted,  they  would  strike  at  4  P.  M.,  and  that  the 
firemen  would  leave  work  with  them.  However,  Super¬ 
intendent  Furber  had  been  busy  for  some  time  in  hiring 
engineers  and  firemen  to  take  the  places  of  his  men  should 
they  strike.  The  men,  137  all  told,  did  go  out  at  4  P.M. 
and  remained  with  their  engines  until  6  P.  M.,  and  then 
“dumped”  their  fires  and  let  the  water  out  of  their  boilers 
and  tanks.  Some  of  them  gave  up  their  locomotives  in 
good  condition  without  making  trouble  for  the  men  who 
took  their  places ;  others  uncoupled  their  engines  from 
the  trains  between  stations  and  ran  them  back  and  forth, 
so  as  to  prevent  anyone  from  taking  their  places,  and 
when  they  finally  abandoned  their  locomotives  they  were 
without  fires  or  water.  The  substitute  engineers  had  been 
riding  on  the  passenger  trains  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  strike,  learning  the  road  and  the  operation  of  the 
trains.  As  soon  as  the  notice  was  given  that  the  strike 
would  take  place  arrangements  were  made  to  sidetrack  all 
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freight  trains.  On  the  night  of  February  12  train  service 
was  badly  demoralized,  but  the  railroad  managed  to  keep 
a  few  moving,  and  by  so  doing  many  passengers  reached 
home. 

The  next  day  more  trains  were  in  operation,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  week  a  distinct  improvement  was  made.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  usually  patronized  the  Boston  and  Maine,  re¬ 
turned  home  by  the  Boston  and  Lowell  or  Eastern  roads, 
when  convenient  to  do  so.  The  engineers  who  took  the 
places  of  the  strikers  were  competent  men,  having  been 
employed  on  other  roads,  and  at  that  time  were  out  of  work 
on  account  of  the  poor  business  conditions  then  prevail¬ 
ing  all  over  the  country.  It  would  appear  strange  that 
other  engineers  in  good  standing  should  be  willing  to  work 
against  the  strikers,  but  in  many  cases  they  had  a  griev¬ 
ance  against  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
on  account  of  having  been  refused  membership  and  for 
other  reasons.  At  any  rate  none  of  the  strikers  were 
taken  back  by  Superintendent  Furber.  Many  of  them 
were  hired  by  the  Eastern  Railroad  as  firemen  and  started 
over  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  at  $1.80  per  day. 
During  the  trouble  it  was  feared  that  some  of  the  other 
New  England  roads  would  be  affected,  but  nothing  mate¬ 
rialized.  This  strike  has  been  dealt  with  at  length  be¬ 
cause  it  created  a  great  deal  of  comment  at  the  time.  It 
has  its  historic  significance  by  reason  of  its  being  one  of 
the  first  railroad  strikes  in  the  country  and  the  very  first 
manifestation  of  trouble  in  New  England,  where  the 
brotherhoods  took  root  very  slowly. 

Forty  years  ago,  or  even  twenty  years  ago,  railroading 
in  New  England  was  vastly  different  from  what  it  is  to¬ 
day.  The  roads  were  small,  the  officials  knew  all  the 
men  and  called  many  of  them  by  their  first  names  ;  this 
created  a  feeling  of  solidarity  which,  today,  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  its  absence.  In  those  days  the  runs  were  not  as 
at  present  bid  for  by  the  men,  seniority  prevailing  ;  all 
the  crews  were  assigned  their  runs  by  the  superintendent 
or  master  mechanic  respectively.  The  time-table,  taking 
effect  on  June  19,  1882,  shows  that  the  Boston  and  Maine 
then  ran  fifty-four  passenger  and  freight  trains  on  the 
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main  line  each  way  on  week  days ;  on  Sundays  eleven 
trains  each  way  were  run. 

In  1883  the  Kennebunkport  Branch  Railroad,  four  and 
one-half  miles  long,  was  built  to  connect  Kennebunk  on 
the  main  road  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  with  the  former 
seaside  town.  It  was  leased  to  the  parent  road  on  May  15, 
1883,  and  opened  for  business  on  June  18  of  the  same  year. 

Very  few  of  the  employees  of  what  was  called  the  “old 
Boston  and  Maine,”  before  all  the  consolidations  took 
place,  are  in  active  service  today.  One  of  the  best  known 
of  these  is  J.  E.  Alger,  a  former  engineer,  who  retired  in 
October,  1918.  A  recent  communication  of  his,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Boston  and  Maine  Bulletin  for  February, 
1920,  is  well  worth  reproducing,  as  it  mentions  many  “old 
timei-s”  familiar  to  travellers  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
and  also  brings  to  light  some  interesting  facts  of  days  long 
gone  by  : — 

OLD-TIMERS. 

Reading,  Mass. 

Mb.  John  Roubke,  Superintendent,  Portland  Division,  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad. 

Deab  Sib  :  It  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  meet  yon  personally; 
still  I  have  felt  that,  as  my  superior  officer  on  the  road,  we  had  an 
acquaintanceship. 

When  a  pension  draft  for  the  month  came  to  me,  I  felt  that  1 
could  not  let  it  go  by  without  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  it. 

My  service  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has  been  a  fairly  long 
and  very  pleasant  one.  I  recall  the  faces  of  men  who  first  met  me 
in  Superintendent  Furber’s  office,  February  10th,  1877.  I  was  not 
a  novice  at  railroading,  beginning  in  the  Boston  &  Albany  shops 
in  Boston  on  November  SO,  1868,  tiring  January  13,  1873,  and  run¬ 
ning  July,  1874,  on  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  between  Grafton  Centre 
and  North  Grafton  on  the  B.  &  A.  I  helped  build  the  engine  for 
the  road  at  the  shop  of  Jerome  Wheelock  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Born  a  railroad  boy  on  March  28,1850,  and  the  record  begun  by  my 
father  in  December,  1846,  is  still  being  carried  on  by  my  brother, 
A.  W.  Alger,  on  the  Boston  &  Maine. 

Two  of  the  men  I  met  in  Mr.  Furber’s  office,  February  10,  1877,  I 
meet  occasionally,  William  Merritt,  at  that  time  assistant  to  Mr. 
Furber,  and  John  A.  Meloney  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  a  clerk  in  the 
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office.  All  the  others  are  ^one,  so  far  as  I  can  find  oat.  There  are 
in  service  to-day  only  two  tliat  were  in  the  old  Haymarket  Square 
station  at  that  time:  Charles  H.  Nowell,  paymaster  at  that  time, 
and  Ash  Bartlett,  now  in  service  at  the  North  Station,  or  I  should 
say  the  Terminal  Division.  I  know  of  no  others. 

The  oldest  man  ill  the  train  service  to-day  of  the  old  Boston  & 
Maine  is  Conductor  George  Luiit,  who  began  in  1869,  and  was  a 
baggage-master  on  a  run  in  from  Danvers  in  the  morning,  to  New¬ 
bury  port  at  12.40  p.  m.,  back  to  Boston  and  home  to  Danvers  at 
night.  John  Bedell  began  in  1870, 1  think. 

The  conductors  of  that  time  have  all  passed  on,  so  far  as  I  can 
find  out.  Still,  railroad  men  reappear  sometimes,  and  there  may 
be  some  living  to-day.  John  Coombs  was  conductor  of  the  train 
we  brought  into  Boston  the  afternoon  of  February  12,  1877;  Tom 
French  and  I,  and  George  Lunt  was  baggage-master;  John  Esta- 
brook  was  conductor  of  the  7  a.  m.  train  for  Lowell  when  I  started 
out  on  February  1.3,  and  Ed.  Barrett  was  baggage-master  and  pilot. 
John  and  I  ran  together  until  he  was  taken  sick  October  1.5,  1885. 
I  had  one  or  two  different  conductors  for  a  time,  and  then  had  Ed. 
Barrett  for  a  long  time  as  regular  conductor.  John  Estabrook  rode 
once  with  us  after  the  interlocking  was  installed  at  Wilmington 
Junction.  He  died  on  April  30,  1886.  A  nice  man  to  run  with. 
Harris  Amazeen  was  the  conductor  on  the  2.30  p.  m.  to  Lowell.  We 
got  along  well  together,  and  I  can  see  him  now  at  Lowell  Junction 
giving  the  motion  and  shouting  out,  “All  right,  Ed.,  go  ahead,  stop 
at  the  poorhouse  and  the  graveyard” — Tewksbury  and  Cemetery. 

Single  track  over  the  Lowell  branch  then.  “Trains  from  Lowell 
have  right  of  way  over  trains  to  Lowell  ten  minutes  after  their  reg¬ 
ular  time  of  departure,  and  trains  to  Lowell  can  use  five  minutes  of 
the  ten.”  How  we  used  to  sail  the  train  to  make  the  double  iron 
over  the  bridge  crossing  the  Concord  River  down  into  the  Central 
Street  station.  After  Harris  Amazeen  got  through  I  had  George 
Stone  and  “Captain”  Kicker  for  running  mates.  The  old-time  men 
were  all  right,  but  had  their  peculiarities.  Joe  Amazeen  and  Orrin 
Hamilton,  running  Portland  trains,  used  to  sport  tall  hats  and  ruffled 
shirt-bosoms.  Albert  Hamilton,  on  the  Medford  train,  was  not 
quite  so  sporty  as  his  brother.  William  Plaisted,  Ned  Weymouth 
and  George  Wyatt  were  quieter  men.  William  Carter  and  Skinner 
were  on  the  Reading  trains.  Some  of  the  names  of  the  old  conduc¬ 
tors  can  be  found  as  far  back  as  1849,  Ansel  Tucker  among  the 
passenger  conductors  and  Hollis  Smart  freight  conductor,  $.50  and 
$45  a  month.  Hollis  Smart  was  a  passenger  conductor  in  1851,  at 
150  a  month,  and  M.  E.  Wood  appears  on  the  list.  He  was  in 
charge  of  Haymarket  Square  station  in  1877.  The  name  of  William 
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Smith  appears  as  engineman  in  1851,  $55  a  month.  He  was  engine 
dispatcher  in  1877,  later  master  mechanic  and  superintendent  of 
motive  power;  died  in  February,  1892. 

And  so,  as  the  years  pass  by,  we  find  new  names  creeping  in, 
and  in  May,  1857,  Orrin  Hamilton  and  William  T.  Plaisted  were 
conducting  trains,  at  a  salary  of  $58.33  1-3  a  month.  Augustus 
Colby,  assistant  to  M.  E.  Wood,  used  to  run  as  conductor  on  the 
Sunday  train  to  Haverhill;  two  trains  Sundays  in  1877,  the  train 
from  Great  Falls  in  the  morning,  returning  at  6  p.  m.,  the  8  a.  ni. 
to  Haverhill  leaving  on  the  return  trip  at  5.25  p.  m.,  due  in  Boston 
7  p.  m.  Any  passengers  for  Boston  along  the  line  took  that  train 
home  or  stayed  all  night. 

The  locomotives  were  small  when  I  came  here  to  this  road.  The 
Portland  No.  2,  built  in  1842,  delivered  to  the  road  on  March  16, 
thirteen  tons  weight,  cylinders  ll|x20,  with  one  pair  of  drivers, 
was  doing  passenger  switching  in  Boston.  There  was  a  time  when 
she  hauled  an  express  train.  Newburyport  No.  29,  23  tons,  cylin¬ 
ders  14x22,  built  about  1860,  the  first  locomotive  I  handled  here,  at 
one  time  before  I  came  to  the  road  every  third  week  used  to  make 
158  miles  a  day.  Reading  to  Boston,  Boston  to  Newburyport  and 
return,  eight-car  train,  6  p.  m.;  Boston  to  Lawrence,  four  stops, 
forty-two  minutes;  Lawrence  to  Boston,  Boston  to  Reading,  and 
put  up.  Elbridge  Smith,  now  living  in  Reading,  seventy-eight  years 
of  age,  was  the  engineer. 

I  think  I  had  better  stop  my  chatter.  Of  the  boys  who  came  here 
with  me  in  February,  1877,  but  one  remains  in  active  service,  E.  I. 
Tucker.  Not  many  more  years  for  him  now. 

I  wish  in  closing  to  thank  you,  and  through  you  all  in  the  passen¬ 
ger  department  who  have  so  kindly  borne  with  me  while  we  have 
been  co-laborers  in  the  service  of  the  Boston  &  Maine. 

Hoping  that,  while  my  name  has  disappeared  from  the  list  of 
enginemen,  some  may  still  remember  the  “Deacon,"  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  E.  Algeb. 

While  on  the  subject  of  reminiscences,  the  following 
little  poem  may  be  found  amusing,  for,  with  many  apolo¬ 
gies,  it  refers  to  South  Berwick  Junction,  Maine.  In  the 
early  1870’s,  when  the  “war”  between  the  Eastern  and 
Boston  and  Maine  roads  was  at  its  height,  the  former 
company,  which  then  controlled  the  Portland,  Saco  and 
Portsmouth  R.  R.,  refused  to  wait  for  the  B.  and  M.  cars 
at  South  Berwick  Junction,  unless  “they  were  in  sight  or 
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■whistle  heard.”  Hence  many  annoying  delays  occurred 
to  innocent  passengers.  The  newspapers  of  the  time 
teem  with  letters  of  protest  from  indignant  travellers. 

AT  A  RAILROAD  JUNCTION. 

BT  EDMUND  VAMOE  COOKS. 

Lo  !  Here  am  I  at  Junction  Town  ! 

At  slow  and  woeful  Junction  Town, 

Where  devils  laugh  and  angels  frown 
To  see  a  traveller  set  down ; 

Where  trains  run  only  with  a  view 
To  help  a  restaurant  or  two; 

Where  rusty  rails  and  barren  boards 
Are  all  the  point  of  view  affords. 

But  O,  the  barren  board  of  all 
Is  that  within  that  eating-stall ! 

Yes,  stall,  1  said,  and  well  deserved 
The  name  !  where  beastly  feed  is  served. 

And  so  1  say  without  compunction 
My  curses  on  this  Railroad  Junction. 

What  shall  I  do  at  Junction  Town  ? 

At  drear  and  weary  Junction  Town  ? 

The  martyr's  cross  without  the  crown 
Awaits  the  stranger  here  set  down. 

O,  one  may  wait  and  wait  and  wait, 

Or  one  may  sail  against  his  fate, 

Or  eyes  and  ears  may  strain  and  strain. 

As  later,  later  grows  the  train. 

The  while  the  lagging  minutes  mock 
His  witless  watching  of  the  clock; 

Or  one  may  watch  the  station  clerk 
Performing  his  relentless  work. 

O,  wretched  man,  of  wretched  function. 

Existing  at  this  Railroad  Junction. 

God’s  pity  on  this  Junction  Town, 

This  dead  and  dreadful  Junction  Town  ! 

O,  what  nepenthe-well  can  drown 
The  cares  of  travellers  here  set  down  ? 

The  thought  may  give  some  passing  cheer. 

One  may  escape  within  a  year. 

Or  else  the  sentence  be  commuted 
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And  only  death  be  executed  ! 

And  if’t  be  so,  I  only  pray 
There  be  no  Resurrection  Day, 

For  think  of  Gabriel  coming  down 
And  finding  one  at  Junction  Town  ! 

And  so  I  say  with  fervent  unction, 

God's  pity  on  this  Railroad  Junction  1 

Early  in  the  ISSO’s  important  changes  took  place  in  the 
management  of  the  Boston  and  Maine;  new  interests 
entered  the  directory,  and  then  began  the  policy  which 
converted  this  small  railroad  controlling  barely  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  track  into  a  system  comprising  4,250  miles. 
For  a  long  time  it  had  been  felt  that  if  the  three  railroads 
running  in  the  same  direction  on  the  northern  side  of 
Boston — the  Eastern,  Boston  and  Maine  and  Boston  and 
Lowell — could  be  consolidated  into  one  corporation,  it 
would  secure  a  fair  dividend  to  its  stockholders,  while 
saving  to  the  community  two-thirds  of  the  cost  required 
to  maintain  triplicate  equipments  and  boards  of  directors. 
Unfortunately,  instead  of  the  wise  policy  of  one  corpo¬ 
ration  mentioned  above,  the  system  of  leases  was  adopted 
in  the  various  consolidations,  and  eventually  the  whole 
question  became  inextricably  mixed  up  with  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  New  Hampshire  politics — some  of  it  of  a  not 
very  high  order — and  that,  with  financial  jobbery,  was  par¬ 
tially  responsible  for  the  present  practically  bankrupt 
condition  of  the  Boston  and  Maine. 

When  the  consolidation  of  the  Eastern  and  Boston  and 
Maine  roads  was  first  talked  of  it  was  generally  assumed 
that  the  Eastern  would  take  the  lead  and  logically  it 
should  have  done  so,  but  the  Boston  and  Maine  was  then 
much  stronger  financially.  The  lease  was  to  have  taken 
effect  in  October,  1883,  but  the  whole  project  was  bit¬ 
terly  fought  by  the  minority  stockholders  of  the  Eastern. 
They  carried  the  matter  before  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court,  which  deemed  the  proposed  lease  invalid  owing  to 
a  technicality.  The  next  year  a  new  lease,  running  for 
fifty-four  years  and  conforming  to  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  was  agreed  upon  by  the  directors  and  approved  by 
the  stockholders  of  both  roads,  and  on  December  2, 1884, 
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the  property  was  handed  over  to  the  lessee.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  lease  the  Boston  and  Maine  was  to  assume 
all  the  liabilities  of  the  Eastern.  The  profits  were  to  be 
divided  pro  rata  between  the  two  roads.  No  dividends 
were  guaranteed  on  the  Eastern  stock.  While  the  lease 
was  ratified,  twelve  to  one,  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
stockholders,  it  was  only  accepted  by  a  five  to  one  vote 
of  the  Eastern  stockholders.  It  had  always  been  the 
intention  of  those  at  the  head  of  both  roads  that  they 
eventually  should  be  unified,  the  lease  being  considered  a 
mere  stepping-stone  to  that  effect.  Accordingly,  in  1888, 
the  required  legislation  was  secured  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  on  May  9,  1890,  the 
Eastern  Railroad  Company  passed  out  of  existence  as  a 
corporate  body. 

The  stock  was  taken  over  on  the  basis  of  one  share  of 
Eastern  for  83.28  per  cent,  of  Boston  and  Maine  stock, 
and  the  Portsmouth,  Great  Falls  and  Conway  road  was 
taken  over  on  the  same  terms.  By  this  consolidation  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  Boston  and  Maine’s  capital  was 
increased  to  Il8,738,300,  and  a  special  stock  dividend  of 
$14.68  per  share  was  paid  May  24,  1890. 

In  1886,  the  year  after  the  taking  over  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad  by  the  Boston  and  Maine,  that  company  also 
leased  the  Worcester,  Nashua  and  Rochester  Railroad  for 
fifty  years,  at  a  rental  of  $250,000  per  annum.  The 
reason  given  for  this  further  consolidation  was  that  the 
line  of  the  Worcester,  Nashua  and  Rochester  paralleled 
for  some  distance  the  main  road  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
but  the  transaction  was  a  very  good  thing  for  the  “in¬ 
siders”  who  were  understood  to  have  been  identified  with 
the  Boston  and  Maine  management  of  that  day  and  who 
had  acquired  the  Worcester,  Nashua  and  Rochester  stock 
at  very  low  prices.  This  lease  occasioned  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  and  there  was  some  legislative  inquiry, 
which,  however,  did  not  disturb  the  equanimity  of  those 
who  had  benefitted  by  the  transaction  that  involved  a 
stock  dividend.  However,  the  value  of  the  acquisition  to 
the  Boston  and  Maine  was  so  problematical  that  not  a 
few  shrewd  observers  predicted  that  it  would  be  a  case  of 
loss  offsetting  victory. 
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In  1887,  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  had  grown 
from  a  small  line  twenty-six  miles  long  to  be  one  of  the 
large  systems  of  New  England ;  in  fact,  at  this  time  it 
was  generally  referred  to  as  the  “Lowell  System.”  By  a 
system  of  leases  its  managers  had  endeavored  to  obtain 
possession  of  a  complete  line  between  Boston  and  Mon¬ 
treal,  a  project  which,  in  its  main  features,  seemed  likely 
to  succeed,  until  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court 
broke  it  up,  early  in  1887,  by  refusing  to  ratify  the  lease 
of  the  Northern  Railroad  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Lowell.  Thereupon,  the  directors  of  the  Lowell 
road  proposed  a  lease  of  their  line  and  its  allied  roads  to 
the  management  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  as  they  thought 
that  the  latter,  by  means  of  their  already  existing  leases 
and  contracts  with  other  companies,  would  be  better  able 
than  they  to  affect  a  consolidation  of  the  “upper”  roads. 
The  lease  was  ratified  by  the  stockholders  of  both  lines, 
and  took  effect  in  June,  1887,  but  dated  back  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  April.  It  was  to  run  for  ninety-nine  years ;  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  stockholders  were  guaranteed  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  yearly  until  1897,  and  after 
that  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent.  The  Boston  and  Low¬ 
ell  corporation  was  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  its  own 
leases. 

This  consolidation  left  practically  only  two  independent 
railroads  of  any  size  in  New  Hampshire ;  the  Concord 
road  between  Nashua  and  Concord  and  in  which  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  owned  an  interest,  and  the  Boston, 
Concord  and  Montreal  road,  which  itself  was  controlled 
by  the  Concord  Railroad.  In  September,  1889,  both  these 
corporations  were  united  in  one  new  one,  called  the  Con¬ 
cord  and  Montreal  Railroad.  This  road  did  not  fall  into 
the  Boston  and  Maine  “maw”  until  1895. 

The  late  eighties  and  early  nineties  were,  in  fact,  an 
exceptionally  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  this  rail¬ 
road  property.  There  were  various  changes  in  large 
blocks  of  stock,  a  number  of  new  influences,  from  time 
to  time,  being  projected  into  the  enterprise.  The  man¬ 
agement  was  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  contemporary 
criticism,  and  even  to-day  is  subject  to  not  a  little  cen¬ 
sure,  though  some  of  the  most  prominent  figures  have 
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long  since  departed  from  the  stage.  But  after  everything 
is  said,  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  at  that  time  that  the 
Boston  and  Maine  emerged  from  a  state  of  parochialism 
into  one  of  national  importance. 

It  was  in  1892-3  that  the  late  A.  A.  McLeod,  a  well- 
known  Wall  street  speculator,  had  a  short  but  well  re¬ 
membered  career  in  New  England  railroading.  He  had 
gotten  control  of  the  old  New  York  and  New  England 
Railroad,  always  in  a  state  of  chronic  bankruptcy.  He 
also  made  himself  the  president  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
and  proposed  a  scheme  which  should  give  Boston  new 
connections  with  the  West, — with  these  roads  as  the 
means,  and  using  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge.  Mr.  McLeod 
was  not  so  powerful  as  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad,  then  just  beginning  to  stretch  its  arms 
outside  of  its  domain,  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Before 
he  could  develop  his  plan,  Mr.  McLeod  went  down  before 
reorganization,  and  from  the  flurry  there  emerged  bond¬ 
holders  producing  the  New  England  Railroad  in  1895, 
with  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  owning  the  bonds. 
In  1898,  the  New  Haven  leased  the  road,  but  since  that 
nearly  all  the  stock  had  been  exchanged,  so  to-day  the 
old  “narrow  escape”  road,  as  it  was  always  nicknamed, 
has  not  the  semblance  of  individuality.  Mr.  McLeod’s 
dream  of  1893  has  been  realized  by  the  New  Haven, 
through  its  ownership  of  the  New  England  Railroad  and 
the  Poughkeepsie  bridge  route. 

The  most  spectacular  accomplishment  of  Mr.  McLeod 
was  the  capture  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  River  Railroad  in  1892.  This  corporation,  with  a 
paying  property  and  a  surplus  of  $1,000,000  in  the  treas¬ 
ury,  was  coveted  by  the  New  York  and  New  Haven.  The 
directors  of  that  road  had  completed  an  arrangement  with 
the  Connecticut  River  board,  whereby  the  line  was  to  be 
leased  to  the  New  Haven,  which  only  needed  ratification 
by  the  stockholders,  and  this  had  been  apparently  assured. 
Three  or  four  days  before  the  Connecticut  River  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting,  Mr.  McLeod  and  a  party  of  influential 
friends  canvassed  the  ownem  of  the  Connecticut  River 
road  and  gathered  up  a  control  of  the  shares.  They  took 
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it  from  the  extended  hand  of  the  New  Haven  and  secured 
it  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  on  a  ten  per  cent,  rental,  with 
the  $1,000,000  surplus  divided  among  the  shareholders. 
The  New  Haven  people  never  forgave  McLeod  for  his 
90up,  and  they  punished  him  by  ousting  him  from  the  New 
York  and  New  England,  and  later  used  their  influence  in 
retiring  him  from  the  presidency  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine.  The  late  Lucius  Tuttle  succeeded  him  in  that 
office  and  managed  to  steer  the  Boston  and  Maine  success¬ 
fully  through  the  lean  years  that  followed  the  panic  of 
1893  ;  in  fact,  in  one  of  the  annual  reports  issued  during 
the  hard  times,  Mr.  Tuttle  declared  that  the  leased  lines 
were  earning  their  rentals,  a  significant  statement  consid¬ 
ering  the  acute  conditions  then  prevailing. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  system, 
the  Boston  and  Maine  fell  heir  to  the  political  contest  in 
New  Hampshire,  with  the  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad 
as  an  opponent ;  finally,  however,  the  latter  succumbed, 
and  in  1895  was  leased  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  for 
ninety-nine  years,  at  seven  per  cent,  annual  rental. 

Having  absorbed  all  the  connecting  lines  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  Boston  and  Maine  in  1900  was  ready  for  more 
aggression  in  Massachusetts,  and  after  a  spirited  opposi¬ 
tion,  took  over  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  under  a  lease 
guaranteeing  five  per  cent,  dividends  on  the  latter’s  pre¬ 
ferred  stock.  The  opponents  of  the  lease  asserted,  with 
a  good  deal  of  reason,  that  the  Boston  and  Maine  as  a 
monopoly  had  for  some  time  been  a  deterrent  to  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises  in  its  territory,  charging  higher  passenger 
and  freight  rates  than  the  Fitchburg  did  as  an  independent 
road.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  Boston  and  Maine  had 
done  little  or  nothing  towards  developing  the  foreign  ex¬ 
port  trade  of  Boston ;  the  Fitchburg,  a  small  road  com¬ 
pared  to  its  competitor,  had  itself  contributed  no  less 
than  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  exports  from 
Boston. 

With  the  lease  of  the  Fitchburg  to  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  straightened  out  its 
affairs  as  an  owner  of  railroads,  for  the  Commonwealth 
held  practically  all  the  common  stock  of  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  issued  in  payment  for  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and 
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the  Troy  and  GreenBeld  Railroad.  The  original  Fitch¬ 
burg  Railroad,  upon  its  purchase  of  the  franchise  of  the 
Charlestown  Branch  Railroad,  from  Boston  to  West  Cam¬ 
bridge,  was  constructed  to  the  city  which  gave  it  its  cor¬ 
porate  designation  ;  it  was  opened  to  Waltham  in  1842, 
and  completed  in  its  entire  length  in  1845. 

As  a  part  of  the  low  grade  through  road  across  the 
State,  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  was  built  from 
Fitchburg  to  Greenfield,  but  as  the  Hoosac  mountain  was 
an  apparently  imj)enetrable  barrier  to  a  complete  line,  the 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  was  built  to  Brattleboro, 
Vermont.  As  soon  as  the  opening  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel 
was  imminent,  the  Fitchburg  leased  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  in  1874,  and  with  it  secured  rights  through 
the  tunnel  with  several  other  companies.  Soon  afterward 
the  section  of  the  road  from  Miller’s  Falls  to  Brattleboro, 
Vermont,  was  sold  to  the  New  London  Northern  Rail¬ 
road. 

A  company  of  men  in  1848  took  up  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
project,  which  had  been  agitated  periodically  since  1825, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  bore  through  the  range  for  a 
canal.  The  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  was  the  corpo¬ 
rate  name  of  the  tunnel  road,  and  from  1848  until  1887 
there  was  hardly  a  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture  which  did  not  consider  some  action  affecting  this 
road.  The  State  made  its  first  advance  to  the  Troy  and 
Greenfield  in  1854,  and  time  and  again  more  money  was 
furnished  until  the  work  was  abandoned  by  the  contrac¬ 
tors,  whose  ingenuity  and  resources  failed  to  pierce  the 
rock.  In  1862,  after  being  refused  what  was  considered 
a  reasonable  demand,  tbe  stockholders  of  the  Troy  and 
Greenfield  finally  gave  up  the  task  and  abandoned  the 
road.  Tbe  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  which  had 
advanced  i;778,695,  took  possession.  At  that  time  the 
road  had  been  practically  constructed  from  Greenfield  to 
the  east  entrance  of  the  tunnel  and  from  the  west  side  of 
the  Hoosac  mountain  to  the  Vermont  State  line.  The 
State  inherited  the  Southern  Vermont  Railroad,  which 
traversed  the  southwest  corner  of  Vermont  to  connect 
with  the  Troy  and  Greenfield. 
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State  millions  rehabilitated  the  railroad,  the  Southern 
Vermont  was  leased  to  the  Troy  and  Boston — a  new  cor¬ 
poration  formed  to  opemte  the  old  Troy  and  Greenfield 
road — in  perpetuity,  for  a  rental  of  §12,000  annually,  and 
trains  were  oj)emted  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  pas¬ 
sengers  being  driven  over  the  summit  in  stage-coaches  to 
make  connections.  In  1868,  the  Shanlys,  a  Montreal  con¬ 
tracting  firm,  undertook  the  completion  of  the  tunnel, 
and  on  November  27,  1873,  daylight  penetrated  through 
the  hole  in  the  mountains.  About  a  year  later  the  tunnel 
was  ready  for  trains,  and  with  a  State  manager, — Jeremiah 
Prescott,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road, — to  maintain  the  property  and  handle  its  movement 
of  trains,  the  Fitchburg,  Troy  and  Boston,  Boston,  Hoo- 
sac  Tunnel  and  Western,  and  the  New  Haven  and  North¬ 
ampton  Railroads  paid  tolls  sufficient  to  meet  expenses 
and  the  interest,  and,  in  part,  the  sinking  fund  of  the  debt 
of  nearly  §14,000,000  which  the  State  had  incurred.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ran  the  road  in  this 
fashion  until  1887,  when  the  Fitchburg  absorbed  the 
Boston,  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Western,  whose  road  ran 
from  Rotterdam  Junction,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  line,  and  the  Troy  and  Boston,  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  State-owned  Troy  and  Greenfield.  The  Fitch¬ 
burg  Railroad,  in  payment  for  the  Troy  and  Greenfield 
and  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  issued  to  the  State  §5,000,000  in 
fifty-year  bonds  and  §5,000,000  in  common  stock,  which 
latter  paid  no  dividends. 

In  1900,  upon  the  lease  of  the  Fitchburg,  the  Boston 
and  Maine  bought  the  common  stock  from  the  State,  and 
Massachusetts  then  became  only  a  bondholder.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  such  outside  interests  as  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  and  the  American  Express  Company  ac¬ 
quired  large  holdings  in  the  Boston  and  Maine.  This  fact 
is  also  of  more  than  academic  interest,  as  it  was  the 
American  Express  Company’s  holdings  that  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  acquired,  when,  in  1907, 
it  began  to  secure  control  of  the  Boston  and  Maine. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  the  present  century,  also, 
the  railroad  brotherhoods,  hitherto  a  negligible  quantity 
in  New  England,  began  to  press  for  and  receive  higher 
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wages  and  better  working  conditions.  This  added  ex¬ 
pense,  together  with  the  almost  crushing  dead  weight  of 
the  rentals  of  the  leased  roads,  soon  began  to  tell  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  and  was  reflected  in  the  stock  market 
by  the  constant  decrease  in  the  value  of  its  stock.  It  was 
then  that  the  management  may  be  said  to  have  committed 
its  greatest  error ;  instead  of  reducing  or  altogether  pass¬ 
ing  its  seven  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  common  stock  and 
putting  most  of  its  earnings  in  the  up-keep  of  the  road, 
which  sadly  needed  the  same,  the  usual  interest  was  kept 
up  long  after  ordinary  prudence  should  have  dictated  its 
reduction.  How  much  the  late  President  Tuttle  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  state  of  things  is  a  debatable  question. 
However,  for  years  the  spectacle  was  witnessed  of  worn- 
out  equipment  vieing  with  an  equally  “  gone  to  seed  ” 
road  bed.  Even  some  of  the  principal  bridges  and  trestles 
on  the  system  were  a  constant  source  of  jokes  to  the  in¬ 
itiated  that  would  have  been  very  funny  indeed  had 
there  not  existed  so  many  tragic  possibilities. 

Another  feature  which  has  always  characterized  the 
Boston  and  Maine  is  the  extremely  old-fashioned  way  in 
which  the  road  was  operated  practically.  As  other  rail¬ 
roads  were  taken  over  by  it  and  run  as  divisions,  the 
operating  rules  in  force  when  the  particular  road  was  run 
independently  were  generally  retained.  Sometimes  these 
conflicted  with  rules  used  on  other  parts  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  system,  with  resultant  confusion.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  a  white  light  was  used  for 
safety,  but  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  a  green  signal  meant 
safety.  When  the  Fitchburg  was  taken  over  in  1900,  the 
Boston  and  Maine  made  no  change,  so  that  for  some 
years  a  most  dangerous  condition  of  affairs  existed,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Boston,  Greenfield,  Bellows  Falls,  and  other 
places  where  the  two  lines  were  interw'oven.  Until  after 
the  terrible  Baker’s  Bridge  accident  on  the  Fitchburg 
division,  in  October,  1905,  when  an  express  ran  into  a 
slowly  moving  accommodation  train,  with  the  loss  of  many 
lives,  block  signals  were  practically  unknown  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Maine  system,  except,  perhaps,  when  nearing 
Boston.  It  may  be  conceded  that  nowadays  many  trains 
particularly  passenger  trains,  are  over-manned,  but  twen 
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ty  or  more  years  ago  many  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
passenger  trains  were  as  badly  under-manned.  The 
author  can  testify  to  the  fact  that,  in  1901,  he  was  on  a 
long  passenger  train,  far  behind  time,  and  when  nearing 
Boston,  close  to  the  old  Boston  and  Maine  paint  shop  in 
Charlestown,  then  considered  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
spots  on  the  road,  the  train  was  for  some  reason  stopped. 
The  only  hrakeman  had  been  sent  hack  with  a  danger 
signal  some  time  before.  Another  following  train  was 
close  behind,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  at  hand  to 
warn  it,  when  the  American  Express  messenger  seized  a 
red  flag  and  ran  back  as  fast  as  he  could  and  was  believed 
to  have  averted  a  bad  collision.  The  phrase  so  often 
heard,  “Boston  and  Maine  luck,”  may  be  said  to  signify 
a  good  deal  more  than  is  implied  by  the  empty  words. 

In  1907,  occurred  the  event  which  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  discussed  more  than  any  other  in  connection 
with  Boston  and  Maine  affairs, — namely,  the  purchase  of 
the  control  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  this 
transaction  at  length,  as  the  particulars  are  still  fresh  in 
the  public  mind.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  under  an 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  arranged  for  the  New  Haven  Company  tc 
transfer  to  five  trustees  its  holdings  in  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  which  had  been  previously  segregated  into  a  cor¬ 
poration  known  as  the  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Company, 
to  be  sold  under  the  order  of  the  court.  These  holdings 
consist  of  6,543  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  and  219,189 
shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad. 

The  legality  of  the  New  Haven’s  purchase  and  its  ad¬ 
visability  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  interest  have 
been  hotly  debated.  There  existed,  also,  a  bitter  and 
fast-growing  feeling  of  discontent  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land  that  almost  its  entire  transportation  system  should 
be  under  the  control  of  New  York  capitalists.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  1914,  the  United  States  Senate  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
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pany.  The  Intei’state  Commerce  Commission  reported 
that  the  purchase  of  Boston  and  Maine  control  by  the 
New  Haven  was  illegal  under  the  Massachusetts  laws, 
and,  without  serious  doubt,  under  the  Federal  anti-trust 
law. 

As  regards  the  purchase  from  the  point  of  view  of 
public  interest,  it  was  shown  that  the  downward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  stock  did  not  begin  seri¬ 
ously  until  the  New  Haven  management  was  forced  upon 
the  road ;  that  the  depreciation  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
stock  after  coming  into  control  of  the  New  Haven  was 
rapid ;  that  “the  financial  strength  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  which  had  been  made  manifest  for  more  than  half 
a  century  [there  seems  reason  to  doubt  the  entire  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  latter  statement,  especially  as  applied  to 
later  years],  was  converted  into  financial  weakness  in  half 
a  decade  after  passing  into  the  control  of  men  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  eminent  financiers that  the 
management  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  by  the  New  Haven 
was  unwise,  beginning  in  illegality  and  in  a  lust  for  ex¬ 
tended  monopoly,  and  resulting  in  great  depreciation  and 
serious  impairment  of  credit.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
task  to  examine  these  statements  carefully  and  minutely 
in  the  light  of  the  previous  history  of  the  road. 

In  the  meantime  had  come  the  financial  crash  of  the 
New  Haven  system,  which  dragged  the  Boston  and  Maine 
down  with  it,  resulting  in  the  demoralization  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  the  ruin  and  distress  of  many  persons  here¬ 
tofore  in  comfortable  circumstances  all  over  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Mellen  of  the  New  Haven,  who 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Tuttle  in  1909  as  president  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  retired  in  1913,  and  his  place  was 
taken,  for  a  short  time,  by  Mr.  James  McDonald,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  and  a  few  months 
later  Mr.  James  H.  Hustis  was  elected  president.  Mat¬ 
ters  soon  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  it  liecame  increas¬ 
ingly  evident  that  the  road  would  be  unable  in  the  long 
run  to  pay  its  enormous  burden  of  guaranteed  dividends 
to  the  leased  lines.  In  the  case  of  a  break-up  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Maine  system  there  was  much  speculation  about 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  becoming  once  more  inde- 
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pendent.  In  fact,  this  road,  with  its  leases  of  a  through 
line  to  Canada,  its  ownership  of  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
Boston  Union  Station,  the  E^t  Cambridge  freight  termi¬ 
nals,  and  the  Mystic  wharf  property,  was  rather  consid¬ 
ered  to  have  been  the  “tail  which  wagged  the  dog.” 

During  the  first  years  of  the  European  war  and  before 
this  country  entered  the  struggle,  business  recovered  from 
the  depression  of  1913-14  and  an  era  of  good  times  set 
in,  in  which  the  railroads  participated.  In  the  twelve 
months  ending  in  August,  1916,  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
in  spite  of  its  heavily  waterlogged  condition,  earned  9.81 
per  cent,  on  its  common  stock,  against  less  than  nothing 
the  year  before.  Several  schemes  of  reorganization  were 
brought  forward,  but,  as  often,  came  to  nothing,  owing  to 
the  attitude  of  the  leased  roads,  which  refused  to  accept 
a  reduced  rental,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Boston  and 
Maine  had,  by  order  of  the  court,  lost  its  fifty-one  per 
cent,  stock  control  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  ac¬ 
quired  as  far  back  as  1885,  when  they  had  taken  over  the 
Eastern  Railroad.  Finally,  as  the  best  way  out  of  an 
apparently  hopeless  situation,  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail¬ 
road  was,  on  August  23, 1916,  petitioned  into  bankruptcy 
by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company  of  New  Jersey. 
The  court  appointed  President  James  H.  Hustis  receiver. 

It  was  generally  expected  that  the  leased  lines’  divi¬ 
dends  would  be  at  once  reduced,  but  it  was  not  found 
expedient  to  do  this.  Then  came  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war,  followed  by  the  period  of  government 
operation  of  the  railroads,  which  certainly  did  not  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  system. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  government  control,  the  present 
plan  of  Boston  and  Maine  reorganization  was,  after  many 
delays,  finally  accepted  and  put  through.  This  scheme, 
which  met  with  Director-General  McAdoo’s  approval  and 
co-operation,  was,  briefly,  as  follows :  The  Boston  and 
Maine  was  to  be  consolidated  into  one  compact  system, 
eliminating  many  of  the  leased  lines ;  stockholders  of  the 
leased  lines  were  given  the  right  to  exchange  their  hold¬ 
ings  into  preferred  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  proper, 
which  bears  four-fifths  of  the  dividend  rate  formerly  paid 
on  the  leased-line  stocks,  for  the  next  five  years,  and  the 
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full  dividend  rate  thereafter.  It  is  believed  that  this  will 
reduce  the  fixed  charges  upon  the  system  by  $2,600,000 
per  annum,  laying  a  foundation  for  the  flotation  of  a  new 
mortgage,  securing,  on  equal  terms,  all  outstanding  bonds 
and  notes,  and  providing  a  good  margin  of  safety  for  new 
issues.  The  Government  will  advance  $20,000,000  in 
cash,  meanwhile,  and  a  further  issue  of  $12,000,000  pre¬ 
ferred  may  be  raised  during  the  next  five  years  to  repay 
the  amount  now  advanced.  This  plan  was  agreed  to  by 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  stockholders  of  the  leased 
lines  as  well  as  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  itself,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  the  old  corporations  went  out  of 
existence  and  their  stockholders  exchanged  their  shares, 
par  for  par,  into  new  preferred  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
increasing  the  outstanding  amount  by  $38,817,900. 

The  lines  directly  leased  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  com¬ 
prise  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  Concord  and  Montreal,  Con¬ 
necticut  River,  Fitchburg,  Lowell  and  Andover,  Man¬ 
chester  and  Lawrence,  and  Kennebunk  and  Kennebunk- 
port.  The  bonds  of  both  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the 
leased  lines  will  remain  as  they  are.  The  $13,000,000  of 
short  term  notes  whose  renewal  proved  so  bothersome  a 
few  years  ago,  will  be  met  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
$20,000,000  cash  advanced  by  the  Government.  What 
the  future  will  bring  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  no  one  can, 
of  course,  predict,  but  just  now  the  situation  is  far  from 
cheering.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  road  have  been  many 
and  quite  unlike  those  of  the  newer  western  lines.  The 
Boston  and  Maine  should  have  millions  spent  on  its  road¬ 
bed  and  bridges  ;  it  needs  new  equipment  of  every  kind, 
particularly  locomotives  and  cars.  Some  of  its  stations 
are  a  disgrace.  In  the  writer’s  opinion,  also,  the  company 
is  heavily  burdened  with  an  overplus  of  officials,  particu¬ 
larly  minor  ones.  A  reduction  of  these,  if  accomplished, 
would  also  mean  a  much  needed  paring  down  of  the  cleri¬ 
cal  force.  There  exists,  too,  a  great  want  of  cooperation 
in  the  various  departments,  particularly  in  the  operating 
department.  If  a  sudden  flurry  or  accident  arises,  it 
seems  to  be,  ^‘every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  for  us 
all.” 
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The  Portland  Division,  with  its  530  odd  miles  of  track, 
is  a  consolidation  of  the  old  Eastern  and  Western  Divis¬ 
ions.  In  the  interest  of  safety  and  efficient  management 
it  should  be  divided  ;  530  miles  of  road  is  too  much  for 
one  man  to  supervise  properly,  and  it  is  also  far  too  much 
for  the  train  and  engine  crews,  particularly  the  latter,  to 
'knovf  properly.  With  conservative  and  efficient  manage¬ 
ment,  however,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  serving  as  it  does 
a  thickly  populated  district  of  New  England,  should,  in 
years  to  come,  become  one  of  the  country’s  great  trans¬ 
portation  systems. 
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APPENDIX  1. 

Fluctuations  and  Dividends  of  the  Common  Stock  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railboad  fbom  1838  to  1920.  Fab,  $100. 


Tear 

Highest 

Lowest 

Dividend 
Per  cent. 

1838 

.... 

•  ••• 

•$3.00 

1839 

85 

•  •  •  • 

•$6.00 

1840 

.... 

43^ 

•$3.50 

1841 

80 

74 

•$5.50 

1842 

86 

75 

•$6.50 

1843 

106 

82 

6 

1844 

109 

102} 

6 

1845 

117 

107} 

7 

1846 

114^ 

107} 

7 

1847 

118i 

108 

1848 

119 

106 

1849 

109| 

100 

4 

1850 

107J 

101 

8} 

1851 

106^ 

102 

5} 

1852 

110 

102 

7 

1853 

109i 

102 

7} 

1854 

105i 

92 

8 

1855 

lOli 

88} 

7 

1856 

84 

74} 

6 

1857 

00 

73} 

6 

1858 

lOOi 

77 

6 

1859 

107 

96} 

7} 

1860 

112i 

102 

8 

1861 

116i 

100} 

n 

1862 

129 

105 

6 

1863 

135i 

121 

8 

1864 

141 

124 

8 

1865 

126} 

106 

8 

1866 

133 

115 

9 

1867 

138} 

125 

10 

1868 

141f 

131 

10 

1869 

146 

132} 

10 

1870 

153 

140 

10 

1871 

165} 

138 

8 

1872 

147 

124 

10 

1873 

127 

101 

8 

1874 

116 

101} 

8 

•Andover,  Wilmington  and  Haverhill  B.  B. 
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Tear 

Highest 

liowest 

DiTidend 
Per  cent. 

1876 

124J 

105} 

8 

1876 

110 

91} 

6 

1877 

lOOi 

87 

5 

1878 

110 

96} 

6 

1879 

120i 

108} 

6 

1880 

150i 

119 

7} 

1881 

165i 

145 

8 

1882 

1681 

139} 

8 

1883 

167 

148} 

8 

1884 

167 

145 

8 

1885 

185i 

166} 

8 

1886 

212 

181 

9 

1887 

239 

207} 

10 

1888 

216 

175 

9 

1889 

216 

152 

9 

1890 

235 

188 

9} 

1891 

209^ 

157 

9 

1892 

185} 

159 

8 

1893 

178 

130 

8 

1894 

162 

126 

6 

1895 

180 

160 

6 

1896 

171 

149 

6 

1897 

170 

156} 

6 

1898 

200 

160 

7 

1699 

210 

170 

7 

1900 

202^ 

187 

7 

1901 

200 

189 

7 

1902 

209 

190} 

7 

1903 

195 

161 

7 

1904 

175i 

158 

7 

1905 

185A 

158 

7 

1906 

180i 

160 

7 

1907 

170 

129 

7 

1908 

140 

114 

7 

1909 

153 

132} 

7 

1910 

152 

118 

7 

1911 

122f 

96} 

7 

1912 

lOOi 

94 

4 

1913 

97 

35 

4 

■  1914 

55 

CO 

o 

none 

1915 

37i 

20 

none 

1916 

52 

34 

none 

1917 

45 

15 

none 

1918 

40 

19 

none 

1919 

38^ 

28 

none 

1 
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APPENDIX  2. 

CoMPONBHT  Parts  Forming  the  Present  Boston  and  Maine 
System. 

Old  Boston  and  Maine  Bailroad, 

Boston  and  Maine 
Boston  and  Portland 
Andover  and  Haverhill 
Andover  and  Wilmington 
Boston  and  Maine  Extension 
Danvers  Railroad 
Dover  and  Winnipesaukee 
Eennebunk  and  Kennebunkport 
Lowell  and  Andover 
Manchester  and  Lawrence 
Medford  Branch 
Methuen  Branch 
Newburyport  Railroad 
Georgetown  Branch 
Orchard  Beach  Railroad 

Portland  and  Rochester  Railroad 
York  and  Cumberland  Railroad 

Eastern  Railroad  System. 

Eastern  Railroad  proper 

Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth 

Portsmouth,  Great  Palls  and  Conway 

Portsmouth  and  Dover 

Great  Falls  and  South  Berwick  Branch 

Rockport  Railroad 

South  Reading  Branch 

Marblehead  and  Lynn 

Wolfeboro  Railroad 

Essex  Branch 

Newburyport  City  Railroad 

Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad 
Nashua  and  Rochester  Railroad 
Worcester,  Nashua  and  Portland  Railroad 

Boston  and  Lowell  System. 

Boston  and  Lowell 

Nashua  and  Lowell 

Salem  and  Lowell 

Central  Massachusetts 

Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers 

Lexington  and  Arlington 
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Lowell  and  Lawrence 
Manehester  and  Keene 
Massawippi  Yalley 
Middlesex  Central 
Peterboro  Railroad 
Stanstead  Branch 
Stoneham  Branch 
Stony  Brook  Railroad 
Wilton  Railroad 
Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal 
Concord  Railroad 
Concord  and  Portsmouth 
Nashua,  Acton  and  Boston 
Mystic  River  Railroad 
Northern  Railroad,  N.  H. 

St.  Johnsbury  and  Lake  Champlain 
Vermont  Valley 

Fitchburg  Syttem. 

Fitchburg  Railroad  proper 

Boston,  Barre  and  Gardner 

Boston,  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Western 

Brookline  and  Milford 

Brookline  and  Pepperell 

Cheshire  Railroad 

Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Saratoga 

Monadnock  Railroad 

Peterboro  and  Shirley 

Southern  Vermont  Railway 

Troy  and  Bennington 

Troy  and  Boston 

Troy  and  Greenfield  and  Hoosac  Tunnel 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
Winchendon  Railroad 
White  Mountains  Railroad 
New  Boston  Railroad 
Pemigewasset  Valley 

York  Harbor  and  Beach  Railroad 
Connecticut  River  Railroad 
Mount  Washington  Railway 
Sullivan  County  Railroad 
Mechanicsville  and  Fort  Edward. 
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APPENDIX  3. 

Looomotivss  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  in  1860. 


Name 

Weight 

Antelope 

13  tons 

Bangor 

20  tons 

Boston 

20  tons 

Bay  State 

24  tons 

Ballard  Vale 

20  tons 

Cocbeco 

12  tons 

Dragon 

14  tons 

Dover 

24  tons 

Exeter 

24  tons 

Essex 

24  tons 

Granite  State 

24  tons 

Hinkley 

24  tons 

Lawrence 

23  tons 

Massachusetts 

22  tons 

Maine 

25  tons 

Malden 

13  tons 

New  Hampshire 

25  tons 

Norris 

23  tons 

Ogiochook 

20  tons 

0.  W.  Bay  ley 

24  tons 

Portland 

13  tons 

Reading 

13  tons 

Rockingham 

24  tons 

Vermont 

23  tons 

Swampscott 

14  tons 

United  States 

25  tons 

Merrimack 

25  tons 

Thomas  West 

25  tons 

Atlantic 

25  tons 

Pacific 

26  tons 

Yankee 

23  tons 

Newhuryport 

23  tons 

Camilla 

21  tons 

Mystic 

21  tons 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

cylinder*  and 

driving  wheels 

length  of  stroke 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

11}  X  22  ins. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

14 

X  18  ins. 

5  ft. 

14 

X  18  ins. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

15 

X  20  ins. 

5  ft. 

14 

X  18  ins. 

5  ft. 

12 

X  18  ins. 

4  ft.  6  ins. 

13^  X  20  ins. 

4  ft.  6  ins. 

15 

X  20  ins. 

4  ft.  6  ins. 

15 

X  20  ins. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

15 

X  18  ins. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

15 

X  20  ins. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

15 

X  20  ins. 

5  ft. 

15 

X  18  ins. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

14}  X  18  ins. 

4  ft.  6  ins. 

15 

X  24  ins. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

11}  X  20  ins. 

4  ft.  6  ins. 

15 

X  24  ins. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

15 

X  22  ins. 

5  ft. 

14 

X  18  ins. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

15 

X  20  ins. 

5  ft.  3  ins. 

11}  X  20  ins. 

5  ft. 

11}  X  20  ins. 

4  ft.  6  ins. 

15 

X  24  ins. 

4  ft.  6  ins. 

15 

X  20  ins. 

4  ft.  6  ins. 

13}  X  20  ins. 

5  ft. 

15 

X  24  ins. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

16 

X  20  ins. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

16 

X  20  ins. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

15 

X  22  ins. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

15 

X  22  ins. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

14 

X  22  ins. 

5  ft.  6  ins. 

14 

X  22  ins. 

5  ft. 

14 

X  20  ins. 

5  ft. 

14 

X  20  ins. 
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APPENDIX  4. 

Locomotive  Engines  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  in  1885. 


1. 

Dragon. 

41. 

Gen.  Grant. 

2. 

Portland. 

42. 

Gen.  Sherman. 

3. 

Reading. 

43. 

Middlesex. 

4. 

Medford. 

44. 

Dover. 

6. 

Norris. 

46. 

Gen.  Sheridan. 

6. 

Swampscott. 

46. 

N.  G.  Paul. 

7. 

Antelope. 

47. 

Achilles. 

8. 

Memecho. 

48. 

Suffolk. 

9. 

Massacbnsetts. 

49. 

Macbigonne. 

10. 

New  Hampshire. 

50. 

North  Star. 

11. 

Maine. 

61. 

Saxon. 

12. 

Lawrence. 

62. 

Titan. 

18. 

Wannalancet. 

63. 

Mercnry. 

14. 

Boston. 

64. 

Sachem. 

16. 

Ballardyale. 

65. 

Forest  City. 

16. 

Essex. 

66. 

Francis  Coggswell. 

17. 

Bay  State. 

57. 

Minerva. 

18. 

Granite  State. 

58. 

Wm.  Merritt. 

10. 

Hinkley. 

59. 

Columbia. 

20. 

O.  W.  Bayley. 

60. 

Pepperell. 

21. 

Rockingham. 

61. 

Old  Orchard. 

22. 

United  States. 

62. 

Cumberland. 

23. 

Thomas  West. 

63. 

Transport. 

24. 

Merrimac. 

64. 

Pilot. 

25. 

Atlantic. 

66. 

Samoset. 

26. 

Pacific. 

66. 

Decatur. 

27. 

Haverhill. 

67. 

Comet. 

28. 

Mystic. 

68. 

Casco. 

29. 

Newbury  port. 

69. 

Escort. 

30. 

Camilla. 

70. 

J.  C.  Ayer. 

31. 

Andover. 

71. 

South  Berwick. 

32. 

Durham. 

72. 

Lowell. 

33. 

Hercules. 

73. 

Saco. 

34. 

Exeter. 

74. 

S.  A.  Walker. 

35. 

Strafford. 

75. 

Malden. 

36. 

Alton  Bay. 

76. 

Melrose. 

37. 

Hobart  Clark. 

77. 

Wakefield. 

38. 

James  Hayward. 

78. 

Eagle. 

39. 

Sbawmnt. 

79. 

Bradford. 

40. 

Lion. 

80. 

Danvers. 
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81. 

Biddeford. 

126. 

Beverly. 

82. 

ETerett. 

127. 

Conway. 

83. 

Somerville. 

128. 

Byfield. 

84. 

Arlington. 

129. 

Augusta. 

85. 

Gamp  Ellis. 

130. 

Conqueror. 

86. 

Bay  View. 

131. 

Atherton. 

87. 

Newton. 

132. 

Bell  Rock. 

88. 

Kingston. 

133. 

Carroll. 

89. 

Atkinson. 

134. 

Boxford. 

00. 

Plaistow. 

135. 

Seabrook. 

01. 

Eennebunk. 

136. 

John  Howe. 

92. 

Madbury. 

137. 

Faulkner. 

93. 

Wilmington. 

138. 

Gape  Ann. 

94. 

Newmarket. 

139. 

Peabody. 

95. 

Methuen. 

140. 

Chelsea. 

96. 

Rollinsford. 

141. 

Great  Falls. 

97. 

Gen.  Meade. 

142. 

Amesbury. 

98. 

- . 

143. 

Cocheco. 

99. 

Hinkley. 

144. 

Huntress. 

100. 

Gradock. 

145. 

Wm.  Smith. 

101. 

Maverick. 

146. 

Puritan. 

102. 

Gen.  Hancock. 

147. 

Topsfleld. 

103. 

Wenbam. 

148. 

Hampton. 

104. 

Ipswich. 

149. 

Rowley. 

105. 

Penobscot. 

150. 

Point  of  Pines. 

106. 

Forbes. 

151. 

Madison. 

107. 

Union. 

152. 

Henry  L.  Williams. 

108. 

Lynnfield. 

153. 

Nahant. 

109. 

Mousam. 

154. 

Salem. 

110. 

Scarborough. 

155. 

Devereaux. 

111. 

Montrose. 

156. 

Portsmouth. 

112. 

Arundel. 

157. 

North  Wind. 

113. 

Tiger. 

158. 

Farmington. 

114. 

Bonnebeag. 

159. 

America. 

115. 

Binney. 

160. 

Pilgrim. 

116. 

Rockport. 

161. 

Champion. 

117. 

Linden. 

162. 

Rochester. 

118. 

Gen.  Lander. 

163. 

Prides. 

119. 

Mayflower. 

164. 

Wolfeboro. 

120. 

Washington. 

165. 

Gloucester. 

121. 

Agawam. 

166. 

Ossipee. 

122. 

Moat  Mountain. 

167. 

Newington. 

123. 

Wellington. 

168. 

Beach  Bluff. 

124. 

Kearsarge. 

169. 

Boscobel. 

125. 

City  of  Lynn. 

170. 

Rye  Beach. 
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171. 

Naumkeag. 

194. 

Gov.  Goodwin. 

172. 

George  Hood. 

195. 

Francis  Chase. 

173. 

Bangor. 

196. 

Greenland. 

174. 

Somersworth. 

197. 

Tewksbury. 

176. 

John  Thompson. 

198. 

Gov.  Endicott. 

176. 

Saugus. 

199. 

York. 

177. 

Salisbury. 

200. 

Sagamore. 

178. 

Passaconaway. 

201. 

The  Wentworth. 

179. 

Hamilton. 

202. 

Montserrat. 

180. 

Col.  Coleman. 

203. 

Eliot. 

181. 

Excelsior. 

204. 

Kittery. 

182. 

Enoch  Paine. 

205. 

Bryant. 

183. 

Manchester. 

206. 

Magnolia. 

184. 

Laconia. 

207. 

Lovell. 

185. 

Agamenticus. 

208. 

Broadway. 

186. 

Atalanta. 

209. 

Wamesit. 

187. 

Lebanon. 

210. 

Longfellow. 

188. 

Wells. 

211. 

James  Bowdoin. 

189. 

Revere. 

212. 

Major  Rice. 

190. 

Piscataqua. 

213. 

W.  P.  Fessenden. 

191. 

Chocorua. 

214. 

Falmouth. 

192. 

Kennebec. 

215. 

Middleton. 

193. 

Glen  wood. 

The  locomotives  numbered  101  and  upwards  were  those 
belonging  to  the  old  Eastern  Railroad  when  it  was  leased 
to  the  Boston  and  Maine  in  December,  1884.  At  that 
time  these  engines  were  no  longer  named,  the  Eastern 
having  given  up  the  practice.  The  Boston  and  Maine 
proceeded  to  rename  them,  reviving  some  of  the  former 
Eastern  names  and  adding  other  new  ones.  The  custom 
of  naming  locomotives  was  given  up  about  1895,  the 
Boston  and  Maine  being  one  of  the  last  roads  in  this  part 
of  the  country  to  keep  up  the  practice. 
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Admissions  to  the  First  Church. 

Eliezer  Crocker,  from  Bradford,  Jan.  15,  1720-21. 

Susannah .  Gatchel,  wife  of  Nathaniel,  from  Salisbury, 
Apr.  6,  1729. 

Martha  Dodge,  wife  of  David,  Sept.  5,  1731. 

Ann  Warner,  wife  of  John,  from  Gloucester,  May  4, 1733. 

John  Annis  and  wife,  from  Second  Church,  Newbury, 
Aug.  3,  1733. 

Capt  James  Pearson  and  wife  Hannah,  Hepzibah,  their 
daughter-in-law,  and  Jeremiah  Eaton  and  wife  Han¬ 
nah,  Aug.  31,  1733. 

Mary  White,  wife  of  Nicholas,  and  Elisabeth  Haines,  wife 
of  Jonathan,  Dec.  1,  1734. 

Mary  Appleton,  wife  of  Samuel,  Apr.  3,  1737. 

Capt.  John  Pecker,  July  2,  1738. 

Edward  Barnard,  from  Andover,  Apr.  27,  1743. 

Judith  Eaton,  wife  of  John,  from  Second  Church,  New¬ 
bury,  Nov.  7,  1743. 

Jonathan  Wooster,  from  Concord,  Feb.,  1743-44. 

Joseph  Pattin  and  wife,  from  Billerica,  Nov.  19,  1744. 

Nathaniel  Balch,  from  Second  Church,  Beverly,  Joanna 
Shepard,  from  Andover,  and  Sarah  Barnard,  from 
Charlestown,  June  1,  1746. 

Capt.  Daniel  Earns,  from  Wilmington,  Feb.  4,  1753. 

Bamchias  Farnum,  from  Rumford,  N.  H.,  Jan.  8,  1758. 

Sarah  Ayer,  wife  of  Dea.  John,  from  Newbury,  Oct.  3, 
1764. 

Ebenezer  Gage  aud  wife,  from  Bradford,  and  Isaac  Os¬ 
good  from  Andover,  Nov.  10,  1765. 

Jonathan  Baker  and  wife,  from  Beverly,  Mar.  22,  1767. 

Abiel  Abbot,  from  Andover,  June  3,  1795. 

Benjamin  Bradley,  from  Plaistow,  Dec.  25,  1796. 

Dismissions  from  the  First  Church. 

Ephraim  Gile,  Jr.,  and  Abigail  Gile,  to  Killingly,  Oct.  26, 
1729. 
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Martha  Howe,  to  Methuen,  Aug.  17,  1729. 

Jonathan  Corliss  and  wife  Elizabeth,  Samuel  Clark  and 
wife  Abigail,  John  Bay  ley  and  wife  Susannah,  Abi¬ 
gail,  wife  of  Samuel  Currier,  Richard  Kelly,  Daniel 
Peaslee  and  wife  Rebecca,  Abiel  Kelly,  Jr.,  James 
Emery  and  wife  Ruth,  William  Gutterson.  and  wife 
Ruth,  John  Tippet  and  wife  Ann,  John  Messer  and 
wife  Sarah,  Richard  Messer  and  wife  Mehitabel, 
Thomas  Silver  and  wife  Mary,  Elizabeth  Dalton,  wife 
of  Caleb,  all  to  Methuen,  Oct.  26,  1729. 

Martha,  wife  of  Israel  Webster,  Abigail,  wife  of  William 
Jonson,  widow  Mehitable  Griffing,  Ruth  Jonson, 
Susannah  Jonson,  Sarah  Eastman,  Sarah,  wife  of 
Richard  Harriman,  John  Jonson,  Timothy  Page, 
widow  Hannah  Jonson,  Mary,  wife  of  Matthew 
Harriman,  Martha  Harriman,  Sarah,  wife  of  Benja¬ 
min  Emerson,  Hannah,  wife  of  Jonathan  Eastman, 
Mary,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Marble,  Frances,  wife  of 
John  Heath,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel  Staples, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Caleb  Page,  Abigail,  wife  of 
Benjamin  Richards,  Hannah,  wife  of  Ephraim  Ro- 
berds,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel  Heath,  Esther,  wife 
of  Robert  Ford,  Susannah,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Gatch- 
ell,  Daniel  Gile  and  wife,  Cornelius  Jonson  and 
wife,  James  Mills  and  wife,  John  Webster  and  wife, 
Jonathan  Page  and  wife,  Stephen  Emerson,  Jr.,  and 
wife,  Obadiah  Clement  and  wife,  Thomas  Eaton, 
James  White,  Nathaniel  Jonson,  Stephen  Harriman, 
Joseph  Harriman,  Jonathan  Clement,  Abraham  Whit¬ 
taker  and  wife,  John  Davis  and  wife,  Thomas  Jon¬ 
son  and  wife,  John  Clement  and  wife,  Thomas  Staples 
and  wife,  Stephen  Emerson  and  wife,  Benjamin  Kim¬ 
ball  and  wife,  Eldad  Ingalls  and  wife,  Aaron  Stevens 
and  wife,  Jonathan  Page  and  wife,  all  to  the  North 
Parish  (Plaistow),  Nov.  1,  1730. 

Joseph  Emerson,  Joseph  Heath  and  wife.  Deacon  Little 
and  wife,  William  Whittaker,  Jr.,  wife  and  daughter 
Mehitable,  John  Dow,  Jr.,  and  wife,  Nov.  7, 
1730-31. 

Mary  Whittier,  wife  of  Thomas,  to  Methuen,  Apr.  4, 1731. 
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Henry  Green,  Sarah,  wife  of  Robert  Corgil,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Ebenezer  Griffing,  to  Methuen,  Jan.  24, 
1730-31. 

Wife  of  Rev.  Christopher  Sargent  (formerly  Susannah 
Peaslee),  and  Sarah,  wife  of  Abiel  Astin,  to  Methu¬ 
en,  Jan.  31,  1730-31. 

Abiah  Belknap,  to  North  precinct.  May  9,  1731. 

Hannah  Newmarch  to  Methuen,  and  the  wife  of  Timothy 
Dow,  to  the  North  precinct,  June  6,  1731. 

Joshua  Emerson  and  wife,  to  Methuen,  July  4,  1731. 

Samuel  Ingalls  and  wife,  to  Chester,  and  Mary  Kent  to 
the  North  precinct,  Oct.  4,  1731. 

Samuel  Smith  and  wife  to  the  North  precinct,  Apr.  2, 
1732. 

Amos  Main,  to  Rochester,  as  pastor,  Aug.  20,  1732. 

Susannah,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Ayer,  to  Methuen,  Sept.  1, 

1732. 

Wife  of  Peter  Dow,  to  North  precinct.  May  4,  1733. 

Katherine  Hoyt  (formerly  Davis),  wife  of  William,  to 
Methuen,  July  29,  1733. 

Elizabeth  Shepard  (alias  Jonson),  to  Hampton,  Nov.  25, 

1733. 

Joseph  Bradley  and  wife,  to  North  precinct,  July  7,1734. 

Hannah  Marsh,  to  North  precinct.  Sept.  28,  1735. 

Edward  Clark  and  wife,  to  Methuen,  Oct.  5, 1735. 

Nathaniel  Merrill  and  wife  Sarah,  Andrew  Mitchel  and 
wife  Abiah,  Jacob  Whittaker  and  wife  Mary,  John 
Webster  and  wife  Joanna,  Stephen  Webster  and  wife 
Mary,  Nathan  Webster  and  wife  Sarah,  Samuel  Ayer 
aud  wife  Elizabeth,  Thomas  Haynes  and  Nathaniel 
Robinson,  Benjamin  Stanly  and  wife  Ruth,  Daniel 
Lad  and  wife  Susannah,  Joseph  Emerson  and  wife 
Mary,  Nathaniel  Merrill,  Jr.,  and  wife  Ruth,  Samuel 
Haseltine  and  wife  Mary,  Thomas  Page  and  wife 
Lydia,  John  Marsh  and  wife  Sarah,  Peter  Ayer  and 
wife  Lydia,  Joseph  Hassaltine  aud  wife  Judith,  An¬ 
drew  Mitchel,  Jr.,  and  wife  Hannah,  James  Mitchel 
and  wife  Martha,  James  Eaton  and  wife  Rachel, 
William  Ayer,  Peter  Merrill  and  wife  Mary,  Samuel 
Merrill,  Samuel  Webster  and  wife  Abigail,  Timothy 
Jonson  and  wife  Sarah,  Philip  Mitchell  and  wife 
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Abigail,  John  Mitchel  and  wife  Sarah,  Micah  Emer¬ 
son  and  wife  Katherine,  John  Merrill  and  wife 
Lydia,  Stephen  Webster,  3d,  Mary,  wife  of  William 
Whittaker,  widow  Lucy  Merrill,  Ruth,  wife  of  John 
Corlis,  Sarah,  wife  of  John  Silver,  Sarah,  wife  of 
Nathaniel  Clement,  Mary,  wife  of  John  Lad,  Lydia, 
wife  of  Nathaniel  Dustin,  Mehitable,  wife  of  Samuel 
Eaton,  Rebecca,  wife  of  Thomas  Corlis,  Rebecca, 
wife  of  Josiah  Gage,  Zerviah,  wife  of  Joseph  Hutch¬ 
ins,  Abigail,  wife  of  John  Emerson,  Rachel,  wife  of 
John  Currier,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Timothy  Emerson, 
Mary  Whittaker,  Susannah  Mitchell,  Ruth  Stanley, 
all  to  the  West  parish,  Oct.  18,  1735. 

Widow  Whittier,  to  Methuen,  Feb.  1,  1735-36. 

Elizal)eth  Haynes,  wife  of  Jonathan,  to  West  parish, 
Nov.  21,  1735-36. 

Edmund  Page,  to  the  North  precinct.  May  2,  1736. 

John  Annis  and  wife,  and  widow  Hannah  Eaton,  to  the 
West  parish,  July  4,  1736. 

William  Mitchell,  to  the  West  parish.  May  1,  1737. 

Lydia  Osgood  (now  Jonson),  to  Andover,  Apr.  2, 1738. 

John  Page  and  his  sister  Abiah  Peaslee,  to  Methuen,  and 
Abigail  Bradley  (now  Foster),  to  Pennycook,  Apr. 
30,  1738. 

Elizabeth  Gile,  wife  of  John  Page,  to  Methuen,  and  Abi¬ 
gail  Jonson,  wife  of - Shapley,  to  Second  church, 

Killingly,  Susanna  Silver,  wife  of  Charles  Emerson, 
to  North  precinct,  Oct  29,  1738. 

Mary,  wife  of  Jonathan  Clough,  formerly  Mary  Gile,  to 
Second  church,  Killingly,  Dec.  3,  1738. 

Elizabeth  Calef,  wife  of  Robert,  to  Chester,  June  28, 
1739. 

Nathaniel  Hassaltine  and  wife  and  Richard  Kimball,  to 
Methuen,  1739-40. 

Wife  of  Richard  Dow,  also  Nathaniel  Dow  and  wife, 
sometime  before,  to  Methuen,  June  1,  1740. 

Samuel  Graves  and  wife,  to  Chester,  Dec.  4,  1743. 

Samuel  Greely  and  wife,  to  Nottingham,  Feb.  29, 1743-44. 

Samh  White  (quondam  Bayly),  to  Second  church  of 
Haverhill,  Mar.  18,  1743-44. 

Martha  Howe,  to  Methuen,  Oct.  28,  1744. 
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Nathaniel  Peaslee,  Peter  Green,  Martha  Green,  Samuel 
Smith,  Hannah  Smith,  Nathaniel  Page,  Sarah  Page, 
Reuben  Currier,  Samuel  Davis,  Grace  Hazzen,  Mary 
Greely,  Lewis  Page,  to  the  East  parish,  Nov.  19, 
1744. 

Mehitable  Wilson  (formerly  Jonson),  wife  of  Deacon,  to 
Methuen,  Mar.  31,  1745. 

Widow  Elizabeth  Hastings,  Hannah,  wife  of  Samuel  Ela, 
Hannah,  wife  of  John  Chase,  Abigail,  wife  of  Hum¬ 
phrey  Chase,  Ann  Chase,  to  the  Fourth  church, 
Haverhill,  Apr.  14,  1745. 

Roland  Cotton,  Esq.,  to  Woburn,  Sept.  14,  1745. 

Sarah  Hazzen,  wife  of  Richard,  Hannah  Eaton,  wife  of 
Jeremiah,  the  wife  of  David  Dodge,  widow  Mary 
Guild,  Lydia,  wife  of  Eben  Guild,  Mary,  wife  of 
Joseph  Colby,  Stephen  Colby,  Richard  Hazzen,  Jere¬ 
miah  Eaton,  David  Dodge,  Ebenezer  Guild,  to  Hamp¬ 
stead,  May  31,  1752. 

Jonathan  Johnson,  to  Hollis,  Sept.  22,  1754. 

Susannah  Kimball  (formerly  Susannah  Smith),  to  New 
Hopkinton,  Nov.  6,  1757. 

Noah  White,  to  Hampstead,  Jan.  24,  1762. 

Obediah  Belknap,  to  the  Third  church,  Haverhill,  Sept.  19, 
1762. 

Timothy  Haseltine,  to  Narragansett  No.  1,  Feb.  20,  1763. 

Caleb  Cushing  and  wife,  to  Plaistow,  1768. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bartlett  and  Mrs.  Judith  Boardman,  to  the 
Second  church,  Newburyport,  May  23,  1769. 

Timothy  Clements  and  wife  to  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Kidder  to  Dunstable,  N.  H.,  1769. 

Admissions  to  the  North  Parish  (Plaistow). 

Thomas  Hale  and  wife,  from  Newbury,  May  2,  1731. 

Thomas  Paul  and  wife,  from  Londonderry,  N.H.,  Nov.  21, 

1731. 

Lydia,  wife  of  Thomas  Eaton,  from  Bradford,  Mar.  5, 
1731-32. 

Abraham  Chase,  from  Newbury,  June  11,  1732. 

Hannah,  wife  of  Ezra  Pilsbury,  from  Newbury,  Nov.  12, 

1732. 
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Mary,  wife  of  John  Kent,  from  Gloucester,  Feb.  3, 
1733-34. 

Ann  Cushing,  from  Roxbury,  Dec.  21,  1735. 

Wife  of  John  Bradley,  Jr.,  from  Lynn,  Dec.  5,  1736. 
Hannah,  wife  of  Samuel  Kimball,  from  Andover,  Nov.  2, 

1740. 

Mercy,  wife  of  Thomas  Pope,  from  Gloucester,  Nov.  1, 

1741. 

Eliza,  wife  of  Stephen  Harriman,  from  Methuen,  Apr.  7, 
1745. 

Abiel,  wife  of  Jonathan  Stevens,  Jr.,  from  Gloucester, 
Oct.  2,  1748. 

Abigail,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Knight,  from  Newbury,  Apr. 
5,  1752. 

John  Russell,  from  Woburn,  Dec.  17,  1752. 

Abigail,  wife  of  Dea.  Jonathan  Kimball,  from  Salisbury, 
June  2,  1754. 

Tristram  Knight,  Sarah,  wife  of  Oliver  Knight,  Pru¬ 
dence,  wife  of  John  Knight,  all  from  Newburyport, 
and  Martha  Follansbee,  from  Chester,  Apr.  6,  1755. 
Joseph  Noyes  and  wife,  and  Benjamin  Pettingell  and 
wife,  from  Newburyport,  June  6,  1756. 

Eliza,  wife  of  Isaac  Snow,  from  Braintree,  Aug.  1,  1756. 
Abel  Merrill  and  wife  Ruth,  from  Newbury,  Oct.  3,  1762. 
Gyles  Merrill,  from  Salisbury,  Mar.  6,  1765. 

John  Hall  and  wife  Elizabeth,  from  Medford,  Nov.  7, 
1793. 

James  Hazeltine,  from  Bradford,  July  6,  1777. 

Hannah,  wife  of  Jonathan  Sawver,  from  Woburn,  Mar.  4, 
1781. 

Osgood  Carlton  and  wife  Lydia,  from  Newbury,  N.  H., 
Sept.  2,  1784. 

Aaron  Carlton  and  wife  Mehitable,  from  Bradford,  May 

1,  1785. 

Sarah  Payson,  wife  of  Jonathan,  from  Salem,  May  4, 
1800. 

Dismissions  from  the  North  Parish  (Plaistow). 

Ann  Pecker,  to  York,  Oct.  24,  1742. 

Timothy  Emerson  and  wife  Hannah,  to  Nottingham,  Aug. 

2,  1741. 
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Susanna  Harriman,  to  Candia,  Apr.  1,  1750. 

Nathaniel  Burpee  and  wife  Esther,  to  Candia,  July,  1769. 

Hannah,  wife  of  Benjamin  Cushing,  to  Salisbury,  July  23, 
1774. 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Clement  of  Weare,  to  Hop- 
kinton,  Oct.  19,  1799. 

Moses  Carlton  and  wife  Abigail,  to  Newton,  N.  H.,  Aug. 
30,  1772. 

Daniel  Poor  and  wife  Ann,  Abigail,  wife  of  Nathaniel 
Knight,  John  Webster,  Tristram  Knight,  Stephen 
Dole  and  wife  Mary,  Abel  Merrill  and  wife  Ruth, 
Sarah,  wife  of  John  Knight,  Eldad  Ingalls,  Benjamin 
Richards  and  wife  Abigail,  all  to  Atkinson,  N.  H., 
Oct.  25,  1772. 

Moses  Page  and  wife  Mary,  to  Atkinson,  Sept.  4,  1774. 


NATHANIEL  HANCOCK— MINIATURE  PAINTER. 


Communicated  by  Theodore  Bolton  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  anything  about  Nathaniel 
Hancock,  the  miniature  painter,  further  than  a  few  refer¬ 
ences  in  newspapei-s  and  Dr.  Bentley’s  “Diary.”  It  may 
he  well  to  set  these  in  order,  so  that  those  interested  in 
the  matter  of  early  American  portraiture  may  be  on  the 
watch  for  references  concerning  him.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
might  be  found  to  be  the  painter  of  some  of  the  minia¬ 
tures  without  attribution,  and  this  would  prevent  specu¬ 
lation  or  even  the  incorrect  assigning  of  miniatures  to 
another  artist. 

He  flourished  from  1792  to  1809,  and  worked  both  in 
Boston  and  Salem.  The  authorities  for  the  foregoing 
statement  are  the  following  references:  In  the  “Inde¬ 
pendent  Chronicle”  of  Boston  for  1792  there  is  this 
item :  “Nathaniel  Hancock,  miniature  painter,  ...  his 
wife  died  in  Boston,  May  3.”  In  the  same  newspaper  for 
May,  1799,  he  inserted  an  advertisement  as  a  miniature 
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painter.  Nathaniel  Hancock’s  miniature  of  Colonel  Wil¬ 
liam  Raymond  Lee  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Essex  In¬ 
stitute.  It  has  been  reproduced  in  Messrs.  Bayley  and 
Goodspeed’s  edition  of  “Dunlap’s  History,”  Boston,  1918. 
This  is  the  only  miniature  by  Hancock  that  has  come  to 
the  notice  of  the  present  writer. 

In  the  “Diary  of  William  Bentley,  D.  D.,”  Essex  In¬ 
stitute,  Salem,  1911,  volume  2,  page  392,  the  Doctor 
records,  “I  saw  at  the  public  house  Mr.  Hancock  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  had  come  to  Exeter  as  a  miniature  painter.”  In 
the  same  book,  volume  3,  page  250,  a  footnote  says  that 
Hancock  came  to  Salem  in  November,  1805.  Under  the 
date  October,  1806,  the  Doctor  mentions  a  conversation 
with  the  miniature  painter,  who  told  him  about  seeing 
Gilbert  Stuart,  then  working  in  Boston  on  important 
portrait  commissions.  In  the  entry  under  January,  1809, 
the  Doctor  writes  quaintly :  “Mr.  Hancock  gave  me  for 
a  letter  of  his  daughter,  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  King’s  Chapel  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Cary.” 

So  much  for  the  certain  references.  To  these  may  be 
added  an  item  from  Mantle  Fielding’s  “American  En¬ 
gravers,”  1905,  a  supplement  to  Stauffer’s  book  printed 
in  1902.  On  certain  billheads  printed  in  Boston  there  is 
the  signature  “Hancock,  set.  Boston.”  It  is  possible  that 
this  was  Nathaniel  Hancock.  The  only  argument  for  this 
view  is  the  fact  that  the  name  is  not  found  elsewhere  and 
so  the  identity  is  suggested. 

There  may  have  been  a  relationship  between  Nathaniel 
Hancock  and  Robert  Hancock,  the  English  engraver, 
1730-1817.  The  Englishman  was  not  only  an  engraver, 
but  made  small  portraits  of  Lamb,  Coleridge,  and  a  few 
others  of  that  circle.  On  the  strength  of  this  meagre  in¬ 
formation,  the  present  writer  suggests  a  possible  English 
origin  for  Nathaniel  Hancock. 


Manasseh  Cutler  Turret. 

This  portrait  and  miniature  painter  was  born  in  Salem, 
according  to  Messrs.  Bayley  and  Goodspeed’s  “Dunlap’s 
History,”  1918.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Henry  Inman,  and 
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received,  March  22, 1830,  the  first  of  three  premiums  in 
drawing  delivered  by  Henry  Inman  to  the  students  of 
the  National  Academy  in  New  York.  (See  Thomas  Seir 
Cummings’  “Historic  Annals  of  the  National  Academy,” 
1865.)  He  lived  both  in  Boston  and  Salem  from  1831  to 
1837,  and  died  in  the  latter  year,  of  consumption.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  find  in  what  city  he  died.  He  worked 
chiefiy  at  miniature  painting.  (Felt’s  “Annals  of  Salem,” 
volume  I.)  He  was  the  brother  of  C.  C.  Torrey,  the 
engraver.  (Stauffer’s  “American  Engravers.”) 


NOTE  ON  THE  POPULATION  OF  SALEM,  1637. 

BT  EBEN  PUTNAM. 

In  volume  42,  page  379,  of  these  Collections,  there  is  a 
note  on  the  population  of  Salem  in  1637,  based  on  the 
division  of  marsh  land  in  December,  1637,  printed  in 
volume  9.  The  population  is  totalled  at  from  884  to  901, 
for  the  territory  now  covered  by  Danvers,  Beverly,  Man¬ 
chester,  Wenhara,  parts  of  Lynn,  Middleton,  Topsfield, 
and  Marblehead  Neck,  in  addition  to  the  present  city  of 
Salem  (and  of  course  including  Peabody). 

The  division  was  to  the  “Inhabitants”,  a  term  used  to 
describe  those  who  had  been  regularly  propounded  to  the 
town  and  received  or  acknowledged  as  inhabitants.  This 
left  a  number  of  residents  not  entitled  to  share  in  the 
common  lands,  many  if  not  most  of  whom  are  included 
in  the  total  enumeration  quoted  above,  as  members  of  the 
families  of  “inhabitants.”  Probable  instances  are  Rob¬ 
ert  Gutch  (Gooch),  who  was  admitted  an  inhabitant  23- 
10-1638,  and  had  a  grant  of  land  1-11-1637,  but  who  was 
one  of  Richard  Hollingworth’s  workmen,  and  prior  to 
February,  1638,  had  married  his  master’s  daughter  ;  and 
William  Walker,  who  was  in  debt  to  Townshend  Bishop, 
March,  1637,  and  was  probably  a  member  of  the  latter’s 
family  in  the  following  December.  But  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  others  whose  names  appear  as  having  been  admitted 
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inhabitants,  and  who  evidently  were  in  Salem  in  1637, 
and  yet  who  are  not  named  in  the  list.  In  some  cases 
they  had  evidently  left  town  at  the  time  the  list  was 
actually  drawn  up,  which  may  not  have  been  until  the 
following  spring  (see  vol.  9,  page  70),  for  on  25-4-1638, 
it  is  stipulated  that  Richard  Adams,  Samuel  Cornish, 
widow  Smith,  and  Grafton’s  mother-in-law,  “forgotten,” 
are  to  receive  “their  half  acre  apeece  of  marsh  land.” 

The  Marblehead  residents  were  rated  in  1637  (vol.  9, 
pp.  60,  63),  and  most  are  not  on  the  list  of  those  who 
shared  in  the  marsh  land.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a 
vote  of  the  town.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  town  records  who  were  admitted  “inhab¬ 
itants  at  Marblehead,”  and  who  did  settle  there,  who  are 
not  among  those  rated,  and  some  of  the  Marblehead  people 
did  share. 

In  most  cases  it  was  customary  to  delay  admissions  for 
a  sufficient  time  after  request  had  been  made,  to  discover 
any  objection.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Richard  More, 
who  was  admitted  an  inhabitant,  Richard  Thurston,  who 
had  a  grant  of  laud,  John  Webster,  who  was  admitted  an 
inhabitant,  and  Edward  Colcott,  who  desired  to  be  an 
inhabitant,  all  during  the  winter  1637-8  (December- 
April),  were  probably  residents  during  that  winter.  Also 
see  Mr.  Joseph  Hull’s  case. 

Thus  from  a  somewhat  hasty  review  of  the  records 
available,  it  is  believed  that  at  least  twenty-four  names 
of  heads  of  families  may  be  added  for  Salem,  and  twenty- 
five  for  Marblehead,  which  may  have  increased  the  popu¬ 
lation  from  49  to  100  or  more.  In  addition,  there  were 
always  temporary  residents,  especially  during  the  winter, 
in  all  the  seaport  towns,  persons  as  yet  undecided  where 
to  settle,  and  who  would  today  be  included  in  any  census, 
and  also  there  would  be  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
strangers,  fishermen,  sailors,  etc.,  whose  slay  would  be 
brief,  but  who  would  add  materially  to  the  transient  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  town  proper.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  there  were  from  100  to  200  persons  not 
counted  in  the  families  enumerated  in  the  list  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1637,  which  would  swell  the  population  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  about  1100  people,  more  or  less. 


BOSTON  NEWS-LETTER  ITEMS  RELATING  TO 
ESSEX  COUNTY. 


The  18  Currant,  came  in  a  Sloop  to  this  Port  [Boston] 
from  Virginia.,  the  Master  informed  Governour  Cranston., 
Esq.,  he  was  chased  by  a  Topsail  Shallop  off  of  Block- 
Island,  which  he  judged  to  be  a  French  Privateer,  and 
that  there  was  two  other  Vessels  in  her  Compan}^  which 
he  judged  to  be  her  Prizes.  Whereupon  his  Honour  be¬ 
ing  concerned  for  the  Puhlick  Weal  and  Safety,  Her 
Majesties  good  Subjects,  immediately  caused  the  Drum 
to  beat  for  Volunteers,  under  the  Command  of  Capt. 
Wanton,  and  in  3  or  four  hours  time,  Man’d  a  Brigantine, 
with  70  brisk  young  men  well  Arm’d,  who  Sail’d  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Night,  returned  last  Evening,  and  gave  his 
Honour  an  Account  that  they  found  the  aforesaid  Shallop, 
with  one  other,  and  a  Ketch  at  Tarpolian  Cove,  who  were 
all  Fishing  Vessels  belonging  to  Marblehead  or  Salem, 
who  were  fishing  off  of  Block-Island,  one  of  these  was  a 
French  built  Shallop  with  a  Topsail,  which  gave  the  great 
suspicion  that  they  were  Enemies. 

—Apr.  17-U,  nOlf. 

Cleared  from  Barbadoes,  Curley,  for  Marblehead,  and 
Perkins  for  Cape  Ann. 

—May  1-8, 1704. 

Boston.  On  the  11  Currant  Arrived  Mr.  Jacob  Fowls 
of  Marblehead,  at  Stoningtown,  in  a  small  Sloop,  about  22 
days  from  Curaso.  he  was  lately  an  Apprentice  to  Mr. 
Bulfinch  Sail-maker  of  Boston :  went  out  some  12  months 
ago,  in  one  Reddington  from  Rhode-Island,  for  Curaso,  in 
order  to  go  a  Privateering,  when  they  came  there  :  the 
Governour  broke  their  measures,  the  men  Shipt  them¬ 
selves  some  one  way  and  some  another,  his  Lot  was  to  go 
on  board  a  Dutchman,  bound  for  to  trade  with  the  Span¬ 
iards,  in  a  Ketch  of  10  Guns ;  A  Spaniard  met  them, 
killed  the  Dutch  Lieutenant.  The  Master,  Merchant  and 
others  upon  it  jumpt  into  the  hole,  before  the  Spaniard  so 
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much  as  boarded  them ;  and  if  they  had  fought  needed 
not  have  been  taken.  When  they  were  carry ed  into  New 
Spain,  where  he  was  about  9  months,  all  the  men  were 
sent  to  the  Mines,  he  being  Sick  was  spared :  and  when 
somewhat  recovered,  the  Governour  of  the  place,  wanting 
a  Sute  of  Sails  to  be  made  for  a  Sloop,  hearing  he  was  a 
Sail-maker,  put  him  to  make  them,  for  which  had  a  very 
small  reward,  a  bit  of  meat  the  breadth  of  a  man’s  Finger, 
and  a  little  Gaffadar  bread,  his  chief  Diet  while  in  N. 
Spain  was  Oysters.  A  Trader  being  bound  along  the 
Coast  wanted  a  hand,  came  to  the  Governour  to  desire 
the  English  man,  and  promised  to  return  him  again  when 
he  came  back,  it  was  granted  :  So  Mr.  Fowle  went  along 
with  him,  and  coming  into  a  certain  Port  where  a  French 
man  of  War  lay,  he  went  on  board,  &  met  another  Eng¬ 
lish  man,  to  whom  he  said,  that  if  he  would  go  along  with 
him  he  would  come  for  him  in  the  Night,  &  would  carry 
him  off,  ’twas  agreed  the  other  should  be  in  the  Lyon  in 
the  head,  &  he  should  come  with  his  Canoo,  and  take  him 
in ;  and  they  two  should  knock  the  Spaniards  of  the 
Barque  alongo  in  the  head,  and  come  away  with  her,  and 
accordingly  he  took  the  Canoo  in  the  night,  when  the 
Spaniard  was  asleep,  and  put  in  her  two  Guns,  two  Cut- 
laces  and  2  Pistols,  took  the  Ancient  for  a  Sayl  and  sailed 
to  the  Man  of  War  ;  the  Watch  on  Board  was  too  quick 
sighted  for  him,  espied  ’em,  and  was  forced  to  paddle  back 
again  with  all  his  might,  put  the  Ancient  in  his  place : 
The  Spaniards,  still  asleep,  knew  nothing  of  it.  In  some 
short  time  after,  the  Spaniards  going  all  ashore,  leaving  him 
&  a  Spanish  Indian  on  board,  he  stept  &  unloos’d  the  Sails 
of  the  Barque  alongo,  told  the  Indian  if  he  would  go 
along  with  him  might  go  &  should  fare  well,  he  said  still 
no,  no,  &  went  to  take  up  a  Handspoke  to  knock  out  Mr. 
Fowls' s  brains,  in  the  interim  Mr.  Fowls  tript  up  his  heels 
&  threw  him  Overboard,  and  put  to  Sea ;  the  Spaniards 
on  Shore  Man’d  their  Canoo  to  overtake  him,  came  up 
with  him :  The  Boatswain  first  put  his  hand  upon  the 
Barque  alongoo,  &  Mr.  Fowls  stab’d  him  and  he  fell  back¬ 
wards,  the  Captain  seeing  that,  said,  put  off ;  The  Fort 
Fired  several  shot  at  him,  some  whereof  came  thro’  his 
Sayls  ;  They  also  man’d  a  Parriager  after  him,  &  pursued 
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him  about  8  hours  till  midnight ;  but  having  a  fair  wind, 
in  about  two  days  got  safe  into  Curaao  about  70  Leagues 
distant  from  the  Port  in  New-Spain  he  came  from,  having 
on  Board  about  19000  of  Cocoa:  The  Lieut.  Gov.  of 
Curaso  forgave  him  the  Custom  of  it,  saying  he  well 
deserved  it.  He  sold  his  Vessel  and  Cargo  there  .  And 
bought  the  Sloop  in  which  he  came  home  in ;  he  met 
with  a  violent  Storm  the  4  instant.  He  says  that  of  late 
the  Spaniards  kill  all  the  English  they  take,  but  saves  the 
Dutch  alive.  Zachariah  Hill  of  Boston,  in  a  Sloop  of  Mr. 
lAllys  bound  to  Jamaica,  fell  in  with  7  French  Men  of 
War,  and  was  taken.  Mr.  Fowle  spoke  with  his  Mate  at 
Quraso. 

Arrived  at  Marblehead,  Capt.  Quelch  in  the  Brigantine 
that  Capt.  Plowman  went  out  in,  are  said  to  come  from 
'^Qvi-Spain  &  have  made  a  good  Voyage. 

—May  15-22,  1704. 

By  the  Honourable  THOMAS  POVEY,  Esq.  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernour,  and  Commander  in  Chief,  for  the  time  being, 
of  Her  Majesties  Province  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay 
in  New  England. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  *John  Quelch,  late  Commander  of  the  Brigantine 
Charles,  and  Company  to  her  belonging,  Viz.,  *John 
Lambert,  *John  Miller,  *John  Clifford,  *John  Doro¬ 
thy,  *  James  Parrot,  Charles  James,  William  Whiting, 
John  Pitman,  John  Templeton,  Benjamin  Perkins, 
*  William  Wiles,  Richard  Lawrance,  Eresmus  Peter¬ 
son,  John  King,  Charles  King,  Isaac  Johnson,  Nicholas 
Lawson,  Daniel  Chevalle,  John  Way,  Thomas  Farring¬ 
ton,  Matthew  Primer,  Amthony  Holding,  William 
Rayner,  John  Quittance,  John  Harwood,  William  Jones, 
Denis  Carter,  Nicholas  Richardson,  James  Austin, 
James  Pattison,  Joseph  Hutnot,  George  Peirse,  George 
Norton,  Gabriel  Davis,  John  Breck,  John  Carter,  Paul 
Giddens,  Nicholas  Dunbar,  Richard  Thurbar,  Daniel 
Chuley,  and  others  ;  Have  lately  Imported  a  consid¬ 
erable  Quantity  of  Gold  dust,  and  some  Bar  and 
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Coin’d  Gold,  which  they  are  Violently  Suspected  to 
have  gotten  &  obtained,  by  Felony  and  Piracy,  from 
some  of  Her  Majesties  Friends  and  Allies,  and  have 
Imbezel’d  and  Shared  the  same  among  themselves, 
without  any  Adjudication  or  Condemnation  thereof, 
to  be  lawful  Prize.  The  said  Commander  and  some 
others  being  apprehended  and  in  Custody,  the  rest 
are  absconded  and  fled  from  Justice,  I  have  therefore 
thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  Advice  of  Her  Majesties 
Council,  strictly  to  Command  and  Require  All  Offi¬ 
cers  Civil  and  Military,  and  other  Her  Majesties  Lov¬ 
ing  Subjects,  to  Apprehend  and  Seize  the  said  Per¬ 
sons,  or  any  one  of  them,  whom  they  may  know,  or 
find,  and  them  secure  and  their  Treasure,  and  bring 
them  before  one  of  the  Council,  or  next  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  in  order  to  their  being  safely  Conveyed  to 
Boston,  to  be  Examined  and  brought  to  Answer  what 
shall  be  Objected  against  them,  on  Her  Majesties 
behalf. 

And  all  Her  Majesties  Subjects,  and  others,  are  hereby 
strictly  forbidden  to  entertain,  harbour  or  conceal 
any  of  the  said  Persons,  or  their  Treasure ;  Or  to 
convey  away,  or  in  any  manner  further  the  Escape 
of  any  of  them,  on  pain  of  being  proceeded  against 
with  utmost  Severity  of  Law,  as  Accessories  and 
Partakers  with  in  their  Crime. 

Q-iven  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  Boston,  the  24th  day  of 
May,  1704. 

Boston,  May  27.  Our  last  gave  an  Account  of  Capt. 
Queleh's  being  said  to  Arrive  from  N.  Spain,  having  made 
a  good  Voyage  ;  but  by  the  foregoing  Proclamation  ’tis 
uncertain  whence  they  came,  and  too  palpably  evident 
they  have  committed  Piracies,  either  upon  Her  Majesties 
Subjects  or  Allies.  The  Names  of  so  many  of  the  Pirates 
are  in  Prison  &  Irons  in  Boston  have  a  *  just  before  their 
Names :  William  Whiting  lyes  Sick  like  to  dy  not  yet 
examin’d.  There  are  two  more  of  them  Sick  at  Marble¬ 
head,  and  another  in  Salem  Gaol :  and  James  Austin  Im¬ 
prisoned  at  Piscataqua. 

{To  be  continued') 
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(  Continued  from  Volume  L  FJJ,  page  80.) 


Timothie  Lyndall  of  Salem,  merchant,  for  X25  in 
board,  conveyed  to  Philip  Grele  of  Salisbury,  all  my  house 
lot  and  planting  lott  adjoining,  in  Salisbury,  formerly  be¬ 
longing,  by  grant  of  town  of  Salisbury,  to  Mr.  ffrancis 
Dove,  and  by  me  lately  purchased  of  Peter  Dove,  esquire, 
of  New  Sarum,  in  county  of  Wilts,  sone  of  sd.  ffrancis, 
lying  between  land  of  Sam“  Winsly,  now  in  possession 
of  Ephraim  Winsly,  and  land  formerly  belonging  to  Rob¬ 
ert  Ring,  now  in  possession  of  ye  aforesaid  Grele,  bound¬ 
ed  by  ye  green  and  by  land  now  in  possession  of  Major 
Robert  Pike,  May  5,  1677.  Wit:  Hylliard  Veren,  sen: 
and  James  Brown.  Ack.  by  gmntor  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
5:  3:  1677,  before  Wm.  Hathorn,  assistant. 

Timothie  Lyndall  of  Salem,  merchant,  for  eight  thou¬ 
sand  foot  of  boards,  conveyed  to  Phillip  Grele  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  yeoman,  about  five  or  six  acres  upland  in  Salisbury, 
something  in  form  of  a  tryangle,  somewhat  rounding, 
bounded  by  ye  highway  that  leads  to  ye  great  Neck  by 
land  of  Joseph  ffrench,  Georg  Goldwyer,  Major  Robert 
Pike,  and  said  Grele,  which  land  was  lately  purchased  of 
Peter  Dove,  Esq.,  May  5,  1677.  Wit:  Hilliard  Veren, 
sen.,  and  James  Brown.  Ack.  by  grantor  and  Mary,  his 
wife,  5:  3:  1677,  before  Wm.  Hathorn,  assistant. 

George  Martyn  of  Amsbury,  blacksmith,  and  Richard 
Martyn  of  Amsbury,  husbandman,  conveyed  to  Isaac 
Morrill  of  Salisbury,  blacksmith,  about  thirty-seven  acres 
of  upland  in  Eamsbury,  in  a  place  commonly  called  Chil¬ 
dren’s  land,  bounded  by  a  white  oak  at  each  of  two  cor¬ 
ners,  and  by  a  black  oak  at  the  two  other  corners  between 
ye  lotts  of  Nathan  Gold  and  Jno.  Colby,  butting  upon  a 
highway  and  upon  land  of  Jacob  Morrill,  June  9,  1676. 
Wit:  Jacob  Morrill  and  John  [his  I  mark]  Carter.  Ack. 
by  both  grantors,  Nov.  24,  1675,  before  Robert  Pike,  as¬ 
sociate. 
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George  Corlis  of  Haverhill  conveyed  to  Benjamin 
Tompson  about  forty  acres  of  land  in  Haverhill,  bounded 
by  Steven  Kent,  a  cartway  leading  to  Button’s  land,  upon 
part  of  which  land  his  now  dwelling  house  stands,  with 
five  acres  of  meadow  on  Spickett  river,  near  Spicket  hill, 
with  a  highway  to  both  lots,  both  being  now  in  possession 
of  sd.  Corlis,  Sept  3,  1676.  Wit:  Henry  Palmer  and 
Elisabeth  Ayer.  Deed  given  as  security  for  the  payment 
of  a  bill  due  unto  said  Thompson  as  administrator  to  John 
Godfrey  of  fifty  pounds  sterling.  Wit:  Henry  Palmer 
and  Elizabeth  Ayer.  Ack.  by  said  Corlis,  Sept.  1,  1676, 
before  NatW*  Saltonstall,  commissioner. 

Richard  Dole  of  Nuberie,  merchant,  agent  and  attorney 
for  John  Sanders  of  Weeks,  Dounton,  county  of  Wilts, 
old  England,  yeoman,  for  thirty  pounds  in  New  England 
money,  conveyed  to  Nath'*  Brown  of  Salisbury,  ye  whole 
township  and  comon  right  belonging  to  sd.  Jno.  Sanders 
in  Salisbury,  with  the  four  acre  lot  of  salt  marsh  belong¬ 
ing  to  ye  cow  comons  already  laid  out,  being  the  twenty- 
sixth  lott  in  number  by  ye  town  records  of  Salisbury, 
bounded  by  the  lotts  of  Jno.  Eyer,  sen.,  now  in  possession 
of  Jno.  Stevens,  sen.,  and  by  lot  of  Willi:  Osgood,  sen. 
Also  all  other  divisions  of  lands  and  comonage,  July  21, 
1677.  Wit:  Jo:Woodbridg  and  Timothy  Woodbridg. 
Ack.  July  25,  1677,  before  Jo:  Woodbridg,  commissioner. 

Georg  Pearson  of  Boston,  for  forty-seven  pounds  and 
ten  shillings,  conveyed  to  Sam“  Levett  of  Exiter  about 
fifty-seven  acres  upland  and  meadow  land  in  or  near 
Exiter,  bounded  and  laid  out  as  follows :  fifty  acres  land 
belonging  sometime  past  to  Mr.  William  Hilton  of  Exiter, 
and  seven  acres  being  forty-five  rod  by  ye  riverside,  run¬ 
ning  back  into  ye  woods  from  bound  mark  of  William 
Pirkins,  till  ye  fifty  acres  be  accomplished.  The  meadow 
and  two  acres  of  upland  begins  at  ye  first  creek  and  runs 
upward  into  Mr.  Hilton’s  marsh.  All  which  land  was  by 
virtue  of  an  execution  on  ye  estates  of  William  and 
Charles  Hilton,  dated  June  23,  1675,  granted  at  a  court 
held  at  Boston  to  me,  Georg  Pearson,  July  14,  1677. 
Wit:  Timothie  Dalton  and  Edward  Colcord.  Ack.  by 
grantor,  July  14,  1677,  before  Sam"  Dalton,  commis¬ 
sioner. 
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Timothie  Lindall  of  Salem,  merchant,  and  his  wife  Mary, 
for  thirty-five  pounds,  to  be  paid  partly  in  staves,  con¬ 
veyed  to  Henry  True  of  Salisbury,  ten  acres  of  meadow, 
formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  ffrancis  Dove  of  Salisbury,  in 
old  England,  and  by  me  bought  of  his  son,  Mr.  Peter 
Dove,  as  by  my  deed  of  sale  bearing  date  in  August, 
seventy-four.  Sd.  meadow  lying  in  Salisbury,  in  New 
England,  in  ye  meadow  commonly  called  ye  great  meadow, 
bounded  by  ye  meadow  granted  to  William  Partridg,  now 
in  the  hands  of  Robert  Downer,  by  meadow  of  Mr.  Tho : 
Dummer,  now  in  possession  of  John  Cole,  abutting  upon 
a  creek  called  ye  little  river,  and  upon  ye  great  neck, 
April  4,  1677.  Wit :  Robert  Pike  and  John  Allin.  Ack. 
by  grantor,  30 :  2  :  1677,  before  Willi :  Hathorne,  assist. 

Mortgage  deed,  John  Severans,  senior,  and  Susanna,  his 
wife,  of  Salisbury,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to 
be  paid  in  hogshead  and  pipestaves,  conveyed  to  John 
Joyliffe  of  Boston,  merchant,  my  dwelling  house,  out¬ 
houses,  barnes,  stables,  oarchyard  and  land  adjoyning  in 
Salisbury,  also  six  acres  of  meadow  lying  at  Rosse8(?) 
Island,  eight  acres  of  meadow  at  higlede  pigledee,  ad¬ 
joyning  to  Capt.  Thomas  Bradburies,  also  six  acres 
meadow  adjoyning  to  my  oarchyard  southerly  and  on  the 
west  of  sd.  Bradberrie,  and  fifteen  acres  of  upland  on  the 
north  side  of  Capt.  Bradberrie’s  ferrie  lott,  and  five  acres 
on  west  side  of  William  Bradberries,  commonly  called  ye 
Swamp,  Dec.  26,  1672.  Wit:  Tho:  Patten  and  Isaac 
Addington.  Ack.  by  grantor,  Dec.  25,  1672,  before  John 
Leveret,  Dept  Gov. 

Indenture,  dated  Oct.  20,  1676,  between  Samuel  [his 
f  mark]  Mercer,  son  of  Thomas  and  Edith  Mercer,  now 
in  Boston,  and  Georg  Carr  of  Salisbury,  said  Sam“  Mer¬ 
cer  of  his  own  free  will  and  with  his  father’s  and  mother’s 
consent,  is  apprenticed  to  sd.  George  Carr  for  seven  years 
after  this  date.  And  ye  sd.  George  Carr  doth  hereby  en¬ 
gage  himself  to  teach  him  ye  sd.  Sam“  the  arte  and  trade 
of  a  shipwright,  and  the  art  of  arithmiticke  as  far  as  ye 
rule  of  three,  and  to  find  and  provide  for  his  sd.  Appren¬ 
tice  good  and  sufficient  meate,  drinke,  washing,  lodging, 
apparrill,  and  all  other  necessaries  fitting  for  an  appren¬ 
tice.  Wit :  Tho :  Kemble  and  Aron  Beard.  Ack.  by 
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Sarauell  Mercer,  and  consent  given  by  Tho|;  Mercer,  his 
father,  of  Newberie,  Sept.  19,  1677,  before  Jo :  Wood- 
bridg,  commissioner. 

Nath"  Batchelder  of  Hampton,  yeoman,  conveyed  to 
Tho  :  Sleeper  of  Hampton,  weaver,  a  certain  parcel  of 
fresh  meadow  in  Hampton  toward  the  beach  beyond  the 
east  field,  being  a  certain  cove  of  meadow,  formerly  grant¬ 
ed  to  Tho :  Moulton,  sometime  of  Hampton,  bounded  with 
a  white  oak  standing  on  ye  upland  by  the  way  that  goeth 
to  Christopher  Palmer’s  meadow  on  the  south  corner  of 
same,  and  on  a  straight  line  to  a  stake  standing  in  the 
meadow  about  four  rods  from  William  Estoe’s  ditch,  about 
fifty-six  rods  from  sd.  white  oak  to  sd.  stake,  bounded  by 
the  meadow  of  Robert  Smith,  and  from  the  stake  above- 
said  down  to  Willi:  Estoe’s  ditch  upon  the  east  line.  So 
being  bounded  by  Willi :  Estoe’s  ditch  about  twenty-four 
rods  toward  a  way  that  goes  into  William  Estoe’s  meadow, 
and  bounded  with  the  sd.  way  toward  the  north  up  to  the 
upland.  The  said  cove  of  meadow  is  bounded  with  the 
upland  of  me,  the  sd.  Nath"  Batchelder,  upland  of  Robert 
Smith,  a  common  way  that  goeth  to  Christo :  Palmer’s 
meadow  and  endeth  at  ye  white  oake  standing  on  ye  up¬ 
land  marked  on  four  sides  as  first  mentioned,  being  about 
seven  acres,  June  20,  1660.  Wit:  Henry  Moulton  and 
Dorcas  [her  D  mark]  ffoulger.  Ack.  by  Natha"  Batchel¬ 
der  and  Deborah  his  wife,  March  9,  1667-68,  before  Sam" 
Dalton,  commissioner. 

Abraham  Pirkins,  sen.,  of  Hampton,  yeoman,  for  love, 
conveyed  to  his  son  Abraham  Pirkins,  jun.,  that  parcel  of 
land  where  his  house  and  barn  now  standeth  in  Hampton, 
bounded  with  ye  highway,  running  in  a  straight  line  up 
to  Isaac  Godfrey’s  land.  Also  one  share  of  ye  cowes 
comon  and  meadow  bounded  by  land  of  Robert  Page. 
Also  two  acres  of  salt  marsh.  Wit:  Tho  :  Marston  and 
Sam"  Dalton,  jun.  Ack.  by  grantor,  8:  5:  1674,  before 
Sam"  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Mortgage  deed,  John  Wells  of  Nubery  conveyed  to 
Daniel  Thirston  of  Nubery,  about  fourteen  acres  of  up¬ 
land  in  Haverhill  in  a  field  called  ye  great  playne,  formerly 
in  possession  of  James  Davis,  jun.,  with  ye  housing,  oarch- 
yard  and  fencing,  also  about  two  acres  in  Hauks  meadow. 
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bounded  by  John  Hazeltine’s  meadow ;  also  one  acre  in 
Bare  meadow,  as  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Robt. 
Clement ;  commonages  bought  of  Robert  Clement,  April 
3,1677.  Wit:  John  Griffyn  and  Daniel  Ela.  Ack.  by 
grantor  April  3,  1677,  before  Nath:  Saltonstall,  and  by 
Mary  Wells,  Oct.  2,  1678,  before  Edward  Ting,  commis¬ 
sioner.  Wit:  John  Greenleafe  and  Hannah  Greenleafe. 

Thomas  Woodbridg  of  Nubery,  having  by  former  deed, 
dated  March  21,  1677,  conveyed  to  Mr.  Seaborne  Cotton 
of  Hampton  eight  acres  land  in  Haverhill,  between  land 
of  Mr.  John  Ward  and  Leift :  Brown,  said  Woodbridg 
appoints  Edward  Colcott  of  Hampton  his  attorney  to  give 
legal  delivery  of  sd.  land  to  Mr.  Cotton  within  five  days 
after  this  date,  Oct.  2,  1677.  Ack.  by  Tho :  Woodbridg, 
Oct.  2,  1677,  before  Jo:  Woodbridg,  commissioner.  Mr. 
fldward  Colcord,  by  twigg  and  turff,  delivered  to  Capt. 
Saltonstall,  attorney  to  Mr.  Seaborn  Cotton,  this  land 
which  Mr.  Tho:  Woodbridg  bought  of  Jno :  Wells, 
which  was  formerly  land  of  James  Davis,  sen.,  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  lying  between  Mr.  Ward  and  Leift.  Brown  in  Haver¬ 
hill,  Oct.  3,  1677,  before  us,  Shu:  Walker  and  Nicholas 
[his  A  mark]  Wallingford. 

Mr.  Seaborn  Cotton  of  Hampton  appoints  his  friend, 
Capt.  Nath’*  Saltonstall  of  Haverhill,  his  attorney  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  said  delivery  and  possession  and  to  retain  forme 
and  make  use  of  it  and  improve  it  according  to  my  direc¬ 
tion,  Oct.  2,  1677.  Ack.  by  Seaborn  Cotton  before  Jo  : 
W oodbridg,  commissioner. 

Edward  Colcord,  by  virtue  of  attorneyship  from  Mr. 
Tho:  Woodbridge,  gives  possession  to  Capt.  Saltonstall 
as  attorney  to  Mr.  Seaborn  Cotton  of  the  land  which  the 
sd.  Mr.  Woodbridge  bought  in  Haverhill.  Wit:  Shu: 
Walker,  John  Osgood,  Nicholas  [his  O  mark]  Walling¬ 
ford. 

Agreement,  dated  Jan.  6,  1674,  between  John  Sam- 
bourne,  sen.,  of  Hampton,  administrator  to  Robt.  Tuck 
of  Hampton,  deceased,  and  John  Sherbourn,  sen.,  of 
Portsmouth,  heir  to  the  estate  of  Robt.  Tuck  ;  John  Sam- 
bourne  shall  make  good  to  Henry  Roby  of  Hampton  the 
covenant  made  between  the  sd.  Roby  and  Sambourn  con¬ 
cerning  the  houses  and  lands  now  in  possession  of  sd. 
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Roby  which  was  formerly  the  estate  of  Robt.  Tuck,  as 
appeared  by  covenant  between  sd.  Sambourne  and  sd. 
Roby,  and  sd.  Sambourne  shall  receive  to  his  own  use 
what  rent  shall  be  due  for  the  same ;  also  one  commonage 
about  sixty  or  seventy  acres  of  land  at  a  place  comonly 
called  by  the  name  of  ye  new  plantacon  in  Hampton, 
westward.  If  any  further  trouble  shall  arise  about  the 
estate  aforesaid,  from  Robt.  Tuck  in  England,  son  of 
Robt.  Tuck  aforesaid,  or  any  other,  that  the  sd.  John 
Sherbourn  shall  pay  one-half  of  the  charge  and  trouble ; 
that  the  copper  and  all  the  housing  vessels  expressed  in 
sd.  covenant,  and  the  tables,  bedsteads,  and  all  the  house¬ 
hold  goods  that  belong  to  the  estate,  now  in  possession  of 
sd.  Roby,  shall,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  be  delivered  to 
the  sd.  John  Sherbourne,  he  paying  the  sd.  Sambourn 
three  pounds  in  merchantable  pay.  Wit :  Seaborn  Cotton, 
Richard  Martyn.  Ack.  by  John  Sambourn  and  John 
Sherbourn.  Jno.  Sambourn  and  John  Sherbourn,  sen., 
agree  that  they  intend  to  include  their  heirs.  May  24, 
1676.  Wit:  Seaborne  Cotton  and  John  Shipway.  Ack. 
by  John  Samborn  and  John  Sherbourn.  Certificate,  April 
3,  1677,  that  I,  John  Sherbourn,  am  fully  satisfied.  Wit: 
Joseph  Sherbourn,  Benjamin  Moss. 

W  illiam  Tuck  of  Gorlston,  near  Yarmouth,  England, 
son  of  Robert  Tuck  of  said  place,  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  in  current  money  of  New  England,  quit¬ 
claims  to  John  Sambom,  sen.,  of  Hampton,  and  Jno. 
Sherbourn,  sen.,  of  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  all  interest  in 
estate  of  Robert  Tuck  in  New  England,  deceased,  ordered 
by  court  to  Robert  Tuck  in  England,  son  of  Robt.  Tuck 
in  New  England,  deceased;  sd.  Willi:  Tuck  promised  to 
deliver  to  sd.  Sambourne  and  Sherbourne  all  ye  writings 
that  Nath”  Boulter  hath  ever  had  concerning  sd.  estate, 
Oct.  10,  1673.  Wit:  John  Borsham  and  John  Hubur. 
Ack.  by  Will:  Tucke,  before  Sam”  Dalton,  commissioner. 


{To  be  continued') 


